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EDITORIAL 


CuicaGco, PrincETON, CoLUMBIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The growing recognition by the authorities of the independent 
universities of the profound need of religion in their educational 
programs is most reassuring. In other parts of this issue the 
preliminary programs at Chicago and Princeton are briefly set 
forth. With the opening of the new academic year, Dr. Wicks 
becomes the Dean of Religion at Princeton and Dr. Gilkey the 
full-time Chaplain at Chicago, each to have the general over- 
sight and supervision of the religious life and teaching in his 
university. 

The new chapels at Princeton and Chicago are marvels of 
architectural creation, but they will be nothing more than brick 
and stone and mortar except as the ideals they represent are in- 
terpreted and made manifest in human personalities. In the 
building of a cathedral there is danger that the man may be for- 
gotten. The grandeur of the symbol must not become an end in 
itself. These universities are entering upon a ‘‘noble experi- 
ment.’’ They are putting first things first in calling to their aid 
as leaders of the religious life the most seasoned and successful 
leaders in things of the spirit whom they found available. The 
outcome will be watched with profound interest. Will the facul- 
ties support the experiments? Will the students respond to the 
universities’ faith and appeal? 

In the same class with Princeton and Chicago in terms of new 
building ventures must be placed Columbia and Pennsylvania, 
although in these latter institutions the hand of the university 
authorities is not so apparent. Pennsylvania has its new Chris- 
tian Association building in which the church representatives 
and the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. have their headquarters, and 
of which, from an architectural standpoint, all believers in Chris- 
tian education may justly be proud. The thing that concerns the 
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Christian leaders at Pennsylvania above all other things is how 
the breath of life may most effectively be breathed into their 
beautiful forms and symbols. At Columbia, the authorities have 
taken a bold step in the introduction, with a distinctly religious 
motive, of extensive curriculum material of a distinctively relig- 
ious content into the department of philosophy. But Columbia’s 
new ‘‘symbol’’ of religion is the Riverside Church, near Grant’s 
tomb, as easily accessible to Union Theological Seminary, Teach- 
ers College, Barnard College and the International House, as to 
Columbia College itself. Of this church Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick is the pastor, and for it the members of the Park Avenue 
Baptist Church are chiefly responsible. What was a Baptist 
church now becomes a church for all aspiring souls regardless of 
creed or color. 

In linking these four universities of the independent sort to- 
gether, we have in mind more particularly their impressive build- 
ings on the one side and the proposed continuity of service of 
outstanding leaders on the other. They are abandoning the 
custom which has prevailed especially among many of the inde- 
pendent institutions of relying largely on a succession of visiting 
pastors to arouse and maintain the interest of students in the 
religious life.—R. L. K. 


The election of Dr. Edmund D. Soper to the Presidency of 
Ohio Wesleyan University makes a necessary interruption in the 
experiment at Duke University, where the effort was being made 
to coordinate student welfare with the educational and financial 
phases of university life and administration. It is to be hoped 
that this venture into a tripartite system of university control 
will not be abandoned at Duke. Meantime great things may be 
expected of Ohio Wesleyan under the new President. That in- 
stitution has a remarkable record as the nurturing place of Chris- 


tian leaders. 
* * * = a 


Beware when the great God lets loose a thinker on this planet, 
then all things are at risk—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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A TRAVELER SPEAKS 


After having been away from the office for six months, it is a 
great pleasure on my return to respond to the invitation extended 
by Dr. Kelly to give a word of greeting in these columns to my 
friends, whose fellowship has been so genuinely missed. It is 
good to be back at work again and the writer is profoundly 
grateful to all who helped in any way to make possible his vaca- 
tion and trip abroad. To them he owes a debt of gratitude he 
can never repay. 

Physicians advised travel rather than a sanitarium as an aid 
to recovery from the injuries received in the railroad wreck, and 
the wisdom of their counsel has been well demonstrated by the 
results. A long itinerary was laid out to keep the traveler going 
from place to place too rapidly to tire from monotony, to give 
adequate exercise, to keep the mind off personal matters and 
work at home, and to afford contentment in the consciousness 
of mental growth. 

Visits were planned to all the European capitals and important 
cities practicable, to see the government buildings, art galleries, 
cathedrals, museums, shrines, castles, universities and schools, 
and to observe as carefully as possible the industries, means of 
transportation, methods and success of agriculture, housing, 
status of the working classes, conditions due to the Great War, 
ete. It will be obvious that this program most superficially car- 
ried out would keep one amused, if indeed not instructively enter- 
tained. There was no time to think of oneself or of being tired. 
The traveler went from one place to another with the zeal of a 
back-woods coon hunter hot on the trail, ate all his conscience 
and purse would allow, slept as never since a child, and inci- 
dentally added kilos or stones aggregating twenty-seven pounds. 

Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Hungary, Bohemia, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France, England, Ireland and Scotland were in- 
eluded in the itinerary. The trip was begun in the spring and 
this season of the year was not far distant at any time during 
the journey, as the traveler moved northward with the sun. The 
company of the native people was sought at all times. This 
meant riding with them in railway trains and charabanes, stop- 
ping at hotels not frequented by English-speaking people and in 
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every way practicable entering into their daily life and ways of 
living. This procedure afforded excellent opportunity to learn 
what they were thinking—not only about themselves and their 
international relationships in general but also about America and 
Americans in particular. 

It would not be fitting here to give the results of such kaleido- 
scopic views of so many different peoples, but one might fairly 
give some general impressions that seem to be widespread. With 
reference to America the general impression is that we are rich, 
crude and quite satisfied with ourselves. The people seem fear- 
ful and suspicious of us. Fortunately, the educated class view 
us very differently from the masses. They evaluate us more cor- 
rectly, and appreciate what America has meant to them during 
the recent crises. Particularly is this true of the newly liberated 
nations. It is just as true in Germany as elsewhere, I am per- 
suaded. 

The desire for peace seemed to be universal. While militarism 
is everywhere apparent in Italy, at least its immediate purpose 
appears domestic. The least evidence of militaristic display in 
the countries visited was to be found in Germany. The billions 
being spent by other nations on their armies and navies she is 
not now matching. The money she previously spent for these 
purposes is now being used to accelerate the pace of the Father- 
land for attainment of the first place in the world’s commerce and 
general prosperity. The young people of Germany are imbued 
with democratic ideas and they are organizing as perhaps in no 
other country. With them democracy seems safe. 

A corollary of the desire for peace is the desire for cooperation. 
Tangible evidence of this is to be found in every land. Europeans 
began their domestic cooperative commercial societies long ago. 
This spirit is now reaching out internationally—commercially, 
intellectually, politically and religiously. In the fierce contests 
of reconstruction, the forces of competition and cooperation are 
pitted against each other. Since secret treaties have at least 
been outlawed and negotiations forced more into the open, coop- 
eration has gained a decided advantage. Interrelationships are 
now more nearly common knowledge. The need of the associa- 
tion of nations for mutual advantage is becoming as apparent as 
the association of individuals for civic or national progress. In 
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other words, the elements of a brotherhood among all peoples 
are more and more being recognized. 

Europe looks to America for leadership in many ways. With 
our hands on the international purse strings, we are both re- 
spected and hated. With our aloofness, apparent self-sufficiency 
and opulence, we are suspected and often feared. Never have 
we needed more to prove to the struggling peoples of Europe and 
of the world that we do have a heart, though buried deep in 
materialism; that we do have the spirit of brotherhood, though 
often eclipsed by false ‘‘ Americanism,’’ and that we do mean to 
cooperate with all nations of the earth for human betterment, 
though we have as yet not joined them in the more tangible ways. 

Taking up the work for young people again, the conviction is 
stronger than ever before that an imperative obligation rests 
upon the universities and colleges of America to provide proper 
leadership during the unprecedented formative period of the new 
day. We need the spirit of youth, the vision of the prophet, the 
mind of a statesman, the hand of a builder, and the heart of a 
brother. To meet the needs of the day we must dedicate our- 
selves to the highest and best needs of all humanity, regardless of 
nationality, color, status or creed. We need to mobilize our best 
in the interest of all. 

What greater privilege has ever come to any group of people 
in the world’s history than that given those responsible in the 
colleges and universities for training the builders of the world 
of tomorrow? Are we ourselves aware of our opportunities and 
our consequent responsibilities? Whether administrator, teacher 
or pastor, our responsibility is world-wide and eternal. We must 
not be crushed by its gravity, nor dare we be unconscious of its 
unrelenting burden. Once having the vision of our possibilities, 
it simultaneously becomes our everlasting obligation to realize 
it—0O. D. F. 


The Executive Committee of the Council of Church Boards 
of Education met in New York on September 18. Plans for the 
winter’s work and the program of the Annual Meeting of the 
Council to be held January 6-8, 1929, in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
were discussed. 
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Dr. STONEWALL ANDERSON 


Readers of Curist1AN Epucation will recall that a very brief 
notice of the death of Dr. Anderson appeared in the June issue, 
which was in final proof when the news reached the office in 
New York. We are glad to publish here an editorial by his 
colleague, Dr. W. E. Hogan, taken from the August number of 
The Christian Education Magazine, the quarterly organ of the 
Board of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


Our Fallen Leader 


The writer of these lines has had a very close and intimate association 
with Dr. Anderson for twenty-six years, eight years in the faculty of Hendrix 
College and eighteen years on the staff of the Board of Education. This 
association, extending over a period of more than a quarter of a century, 
has afforded an unusual opportunity for finding out just what manner of 
man our fallen leader was. While the other members of the staff have not 
known him so long, there is no difference of opinion among us as to Dr. 
Anderson’s worth to the Church, especially to its educational program. 

In a letter to the writer, Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education, said: ‘‘I have known and greatly 
admired Dr. Anderson for a great many years. He had statesmanlike quali- 
ties of the highest order, and I greatly appreciated his ability to lead the 
educational forces of the Methodist Church, South, through all the difficulties 
—financial, theological, and educational—of the past few years.’’ This is 
the judgment of a great churchman who has had unusual opportunity for 
touching the greatest educational leaders of the nation. Those of us in our 
Church who really knew Dr. Anderson can well understand how worthy he 
was of the tribute paid him by Dr. Kelly. 

To do constructive work was Dr. Anderson’s chief concern. To this task 
of constructive educational work for his Church he brought a strong and 
well-trained mind, inherent and highly developed elements of leadership, a 
genial and striking personality, and a Christian spirit which made him 
always fair and broad-minded. These are the qualities which made him an 
educational statesman second to none in our Church and which enabled him 
to lead this Board to so many notable achievements during the past eighteen 
years. But he never stopped to enumerate things which he had done. His 
vigorous mind was always focused upon new tasks just ahead. His annual 
and quadrennial reports were never recitals of what he had done—number of 
miles traveled or number of addresses delivered—instead they were con- 
structive and statesmanlike discussions of the new tasks to which the Board 
should give its efforts. His own course in such matters would therefore sug- 
gest that no attempt be made here to review the accomplishments of the 
Board during the years of his wise leadership. The writers of our Church’s 
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history will in time find how great was Stonewall Anderson’s contribution 
to the educational progress of our Church and of the entire South. 

Although the records of this Board reveal some of the greatest of his 
accomplishments, we, his associates and colaborers at the headquarters of the 
Board of Education, prefer to leave to others the telling of Dr. Anderson’s 
notable and outstanding achievements as pastor, presiding elder, college 
president, connectional officer, and leader in all the forward movements of 
the Church for the past thirty years. But we cannot leave to others an 
expression of our genuine appreciation of the help and inspiration which 
came to us through intimate association with this great and good man. He 
was our chief, but what a kind and considerate one he was! Because of 
his ability to go right to the heart of any question, we frequently went to 
him for counsel, and many a time his advice kept us from doing the wrong 
thing. He was a great reader of books, the best books, and how interest- 
ingly he would sometimes talk to us of the strong and weak points of a book 
he had just read! And then how fair-minded he was, how tolerant of those 
who might not always agree with him! 

We, the members of his official family—secretaries, treasurer, and entire 
office foree—shall always cherish Dr. Anderson’s memory, and shall ever hold 
dear our association with him. He was a great man striving to achieve 
great things for the Church and society. If we were able to help him we 
are glad; if we ever made his burdens heavier, we are sorry. Without him 
we shall be lonely for a time, but we know where his great unselfish spirit 


has gone. 
# * * * * 


We report with sorrow the death of Dr. Warren H. Landon, 
President of the San Francisco Theological Seminary (Presby- 
terian) on July 14. During his eighteen years as President, the 
school grew from a small enterprise to the rank of the third 
largest seminary of the Presbyterian Church. 


Dr. Henry G. Williams, President of Wilmington College, 
died at his home in Wilmington on June 15. He had been in 
failing health for some time but his death is believed to have 
been hastened by the strain of Commencement week. 

* * * * * 

Dr. Alfred E. Craig, pastor of Trinity Methodist Episcopal 
Church and president of the board of trustees of Evansville 
College, died August 1, at St. Luke’s Hospital, New York City, 
following an operation. Dr. Craig was president of Morning- 
side College from 1911 to 1918. 
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SERVICES WHICH MAY BE EXPECTED OF TRUST 
COMPANIES AND BANKS HAVING 
FIDUCIARY POWERS 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


Trust companies and banks have been created as agencies for 
technical and highly specialized services in the field of finance. 
Colleges and universities are organized and incorporated for edu- 
cational purposes, equally technical and specialized in the field 
of education. These two fields of specialization are entirely 
different. Nevertheless, in each of them are men, as individuals, 
qualified, interested and active in the other. It has come to pass, 
therefore, that in the educational institutions of the country as 
trustees, members of finance committees and even as treasurers, 
are many bankers, officials of trust companies and expert finan- 
ciers. In some instances colleges and universities have built up 
out of such highly specialized and well qualified board members 
and associates finance departments nearly equivalent to a trust 
company or a specialized bank for the purposes of the institution 
itself. This situation has developed through the years in the 
case of the largest and best endowed colleges and universities of 
the country. Nine of the educational institutions of this coun- 
try have endowments of more than ten millions of dollars apiece. 
About twenty of these educational institutions possess more than 
half of the annuity funds of all the colleges and universities of 
the country. 

Were it not for the intermingling of trained and specialized 
talent, both financial and educational, in the organizations on 
either side, the old adage would apply, ‘‘Let the shoemaker stick 
to his last’’ as an ideal; but in practice it has come to pass that 
some educational institutions have created for themselves agen- 
cies equivalent in efficiency and skill to the best which could be 
furnished by banks and trust companies. By such institutions 
the services of banks and trust companies are scarcely needed 
save in the ways of regular commercial banking. 

But the majority of educational institutions, particularly col- 
leges, may beneficially use the services of experts in finance. 
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I. As Custodians of Funds. This service involves the mechan- 
ical handling of investment securities in behalf of college or 
university. The actual securities are accepted and receipted for 
by the custodian, are kept in trust vaults, are entered by the 
record department so that all essential facts connected with each 
investment item are discoverable upon a ecard or ledger entry, 
due dates of dividends, maturities of bonds, the collection of in- 
terest and income of every nature, the time when bonds or pre- 
ferred stocks are called and all the essential facts of each item 
of investment are tabulated and watched and cared for. On re- 
curring dates, anually, semi-anually, quarterly or monthly, 
checks are remitted to the institution. 

The Custodian Department of the Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany was described before the American Bankers’ Association 
Trust Division at their Ninth Mid-Winter Conference in New 
York, February, 1928, by Mr. H. D. Sammis, Trust Officer in 
charge of the Department. This Company has about three thou- 
sand accounts in its Custodian Department. 

II. As Fiscal Agents. A fiscal agency may go no further than 
furnish custodial care, but usually to the fiscal agent a larger 
measure of responsibility, at least of an advisory character, is 
entrusted. Titles are not passed so that the agent becomes 
trustee, but the agent has practically an unlimited authority in 
the selection and making of investments, subject simply to the 
sanction and approval of the finance committee of the college, 
so that technically and legally it may be said that the college 
retains responsibility for the handling of its funds. 

Oberlin College, with an endowment fund of nearly $16,000,000, 
is using three fiscal agents, one in the city of Cleveland, about 
thirty miles distant, where approximately six millions of dollars 
are administered by a trust company; another account of ap- 
proximately two millions of dollars is administered by a trust 
company in Chicago, and a third account of practically the same 
amount is handled by a bank in New York City. This distribu- 
tion of trusteeship accomplishes several important results. 
(1) It diversifies risks, but better yet, distributes and therefore 
more widely secures expert and technical advice, advice arising 
from persons intimately in contact with corporations and 
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markets and influences in three great financial centers. (2) It 
brings its funds into closer and more intimate relationships with 
its alumni and wealthy supporters resident in these three dif- 
ferent cities. Groups of friends of the college in or near these 
three cities may make use of the fiscal agent almost as though 
they were dealing with the college itself in Oberlin, Ohio, and in 
some instances with even greater advantage because these men 
of means are using financial institutions in these cities with a 
frequency which has developed acquaintance and confidence. 
(3) Such diversification of agencies helps develop acquaintance 
and contacts for the spread of information about the college and 
for making known financial conditions and needs. 

III. Trusteeships. It is a simple and fundamental principle 
that a permanent fund, the income of which alone can be used for 
the benefit of an institution, must be kept intact, unimpaired, 
securely invested and yielding as large an income as safety will 
permit. The corpus itself cannot be consumed. The body 
therefore, of the fund, may be in any city, so far as the institu- 
tion itself is concerned, for only the income needs to reach the 
institution. 

There are many specific reasons why persons who give capital 
funds to an institution may wish those capital funds near the 
place of the giver’s residence, or in the hands of the giver’s own 
bank or trust company. Some of the reasons are these. It 
may be that the property which the trustor desires to place in 
trust can not be converted into cash and carried to a distant 
place or be shipped as bonds or certificates or stocks may be. 
A donor or testator may wish to place his mill, or factory or 
other business enterprise in trust, meaning that the profits aris- 
ing therefrom shall be used for a charitable purpose in another 
place. Such a man requires a legal trustee near his business and 
acquainted with his business. If it is easy for such trusteeships 
to be established, they may be expected to multiply in number 
as time passes, if men of means will accomplish their purposes 
through methods which are convenient and safe. 

The idea of memorializing the benefactor or his wife or some 
person named by him, is one of the worthiest methods prevalent 
in the minds of men. It is one form of expressing and satisfying 
the desire for immortality. If, however, all moneys and securi- 
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ties designed for memorial purposes are sent away from the 
place of residence, the place which knows a man best will have 
no memorial in it after his death. But, if, on the other hand, 
all of the values, property or investments whatever they may be, 
are kept within the place of residence, the memorial may be es- 
tablished where it is most desired, and the income of the trust be 
sent to the college or university in some distant place and, com- 
ing there, be entered and used as a memorial in the activities of 
the college or university. So that, under such an arrangement 
really a double memorial is set up with a single endowment 
in trust. 

Frequently a man desires by will or while living, to establish a 
trust, the income of which shall be distributed among several 
beneficiaries, a college or university being one of these bene- 
ficiaries. In such a case the donor or testator desires to use a 
legal trustee, then let the distribution flow forth to the speci- 
fied objects. 

In ease a man wishes to set up a living trust, to do it anony- 
mously a trust company in his home town may render this ser- 
vice for him, receiving funds obligating its own proper legal 
form and restrictions and no one be the wiser until at the expira- 
tion of a period or at the time of the death of a trustor, the trust 
may become operative and then be known. 

Occasionally a man wishes to help his college or university and 
yet is not sure that the college will continue where it is or as it 
is, or he wishes to make provision for indefinite yet anticipated 
alterations and modifications and so wishing, desires a trustee 
apart from the institution which is the beneficiary. Such a man 
desires a trustee at home. 

It is obvious that under any of these conditions descriptive of 
possible forms of trusteeships, a uniform or standardized form of 
trust has very great advantages. It may be known and under- 
stood wherever it is referred to, if it is the same, invariable. A 
college may become acquainted with it and use it and recommend 
it in any city, in any town, anywhere. A trust company or 
bank with fiduciary powers may adopt it and use it for any chari- 
table purposes in the locality where the company is placed, or 
for an object in any part of the word. A trustor may use the 
same form in several cities if he has interests scattered and di- 
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versified. If he moves from city to city and finds the same in- 
strument wherever he goes, he may use it understandingly and 
with confidence. Publicity built up around a common instru- 
ment is never bothered with the awakening of uncertainties as to 
meanings and intentions; it always relates to the same thing, ex- 
pressed in the same terms and capable of the same services, 
irrespective of place or distance. 

There has been but one standardized form of trust agreement 
thus far developed and extensively approved. That is The Uni- 
form Trust for Public Uses, drawn and copyrighted by Daniel 
S. Remsen, Esq., an authority on ‘‘The Law of Wills.’’ This 
form of trust agreement has been approved under a form of 
resolution sometimes called ‘‘The Standard Resolution on Wise 
Publie Giving’’ which has been passed by several of the national 
organizations in the field of religion and education, including the 
Home Missions Council, the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions, the National Council of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, the National Board of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, the Jewish Welfare Board, the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America and the Association of American Colleges. 
The Standard Resolution provides in one of its paragraphs as 
follows :— 

When a person contemplates the creation of a trust for 
some charitable object and is wncertain as to the precise 
methods of carrying his purpose into effect or contemplates 
benefiting a class of persons, an organization or a group of 
organizations, the perpetuity or management of which may 
be open to question—in these and similar cases of doubt and 
uncertainty—he may wisely make his donations and bequests 
to a suitable Trust Company or Bank, having trust powers, 
which is prepared to receive trusts under an agreement 
known as the Uniform Trust for Public Uses, and thus avail 
himself of suitable provisions therein made for future ad- 
justments and adaptations safeguarding his original inten- 
tions and tending to reduce causes for litigation to a 
minimum. 


Banks and trust companies are one of the great groups busied 
with guarding and administering funds the benefits of which 
reach far into the future. As friends of colleges and universi- 
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ties they can be of very great helpfulness. They are trusted 
advisers of large numbers of depositors and clients. As trustees 
they have the elements of permanency, of detached impersonal 
discretion, of expertness in financing, of definite location, of 
ample security under financial responsibility. Contacts and 
relationships with them should be of mutual advantage, bringing 
to these corporate fiduciaries business directly and as by- 
products, profitable through commissions and through the exten- 
sion of influence and reputation. Cooperation in common fields 
yields inevitably an invariable mutual advantage. 





The Southern Convention of the Baptist Church at its meet- 
ing last May abolished its Board of Education. Dr. Weaver, 
as General Secretary, had started his work most auspiciously and 
there were great expectations that ere long the Southern Bap- 
tist Board might be included in the membership of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education. There are many who think the 
Southern Baptists have taken a backward step. Their educa- 
tional work in the future, in so far as it is carried on on a co- 
operative basis, will be supervised by the several State Conven- 
tions. 

* x * * * 

The Board of Directors of The Chicago Theological Seminary 
announce the election of Mr. Charles S. Tuttle, member of the 
Pilgrim Congregational Church of Oak Park, Illinois, and Vice- 
President of The Central Trust Company of Illinois, as the new 
Treasurer, to succeed the late Wyllys W. Baird, who served the 
Institution faithfully for more than twenty years. 

* * * * * 

The Executive Committee of the Association of American Col- 
leges will hold its regular semi-annual meeting in New York in 
early December. The work of the year will be reviewed, the 
program for the annual meeting completed, and the budget and 
program for 1929 will be formulated. 
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THE UNIVERSITY AS LABORATORY FOR 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIMENTATION 


SHarLterR Matuews, Dean of the Divinity School, The University 
of Chicago 


That there is a new interest in religion is undeniable. At- 
tendance in divinity schools is increasing, the sale of religious 
and philosophical books is phenomenal, theological discussions 
get on the first page of the newspapers, and the repercussion, if 
one may use the term, of Dayton has been a new zeal for religious 
discussion, on the part of conservatives and progressives alike. 
This interest is at least twofold; on the one side is the revival of 
conventional religious forms and methods, and on the other 
hand the scientific study and restatement of beliefs. Nor is 
scientific interest in religion limited to ministers and professors 
of theology. As the moral problems of life grow more pressing, 
men are coming to see that a religion which does not find expres- 
sion in social action is hardly more than a phase of respect- 
ability. 

Yet this interest in religion is not always well organized or a 
source of inner peace. Any wide acquaintance with the educa- 
tional institution will lead to conviction as to the basal concern 
of thoughtful students in religion, but not in the tenability of 
orthodox theology. About this such students are indifferent. 
Their study in psychology, history and social institutions has 
weaned them from concern about the Trinity and the Atonement. 
Instead of a creed they want a philosophy of life. They wish to 
know what room there is for a God in a universe of law. If 
there be a God they wonder whether he can be said to be capable 
of personal relation with them. They are ready—after their 
fashion—to be moral and religious, but they want to know why 
they need to be Christians. If religion is a search for a better 
life through more satisfactory individual relations with society 
or the cosmos, they want to know what they can expect to gain 
by chureh membership. 

But what perplexes those who really believe in religion is how 
to organize this interest so that it shall be something more than 
the restlessness of a fly-wheel without a governor. The leaders 
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of conventional religious movements like the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association are confusedly at sea as to what to do. The old 
types of procedure are ceasing to be effective with college com- 
munities. Instead of inspirational talks students want discus- 
sion. Instead of hard and fast programs superimposed from 
above, they want to experiment for themselves. If they are to 
have a religious faith it must be their own—rooted in reality 
rather than in authority. 

The University of Chicago recognizes this new interest born of 
the tension between a religious heritage, a new world view, and 
new social forces. Research is a part of its very life. Why 
should religion be predominantly a matter of forms, history and 
books? As one of to-day’s interests, it is not exempt from ex- 
periment. If a university is to represent the best intellectual 
life of the country, why should there not be orderly attempts to 
discover and to organize such religious interest as may charac- 
terize its faculty and student body? Why should there not be 
a university type of religion as truly as an ecclesiastical ? 

The answer to this question involves a number of factors: 


1. The University should be treated as a group possessed 
of its own interests, habits, sanctions and component groups. 
Once this is recognized it is clear that it cannot be organized 
as a church ora parish. Its religious life cannot be assumed 
to be exclusively ecclesiastical. 

2. Its religious expressions will be as varied as the domi- 
nant life interests of its members. How varied these are 
can be found only by study and experiment. The failure to 
recognize this aspect of the life of a university accounts for 
the all but universal opposition to compulsory chapel. Both 
faculty and students feel the incongruity between an offi- 
cially established religious service and their own wants. 
Student assemblies for notices, institutional morale and 
allied purposes are a natural expression of the corporate life 
and may properly be as much required of undergraduates 
as attendance upon classes. But there is general unrest at 
compulsory attendance upon a religious service that can 
represent only one type of religious attitude. 

It follows that, lacking precedents, a university must ex- 
periment in a search for such types of religious activities as 
will further different idealistic attitudes among faculty, 
undergraduates, graduates and professional students. 
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3. Among such activities those found effective in the past 
will of course be maintained. The great majority of re- 
ligious lives need the services of prayer, worship, music and 
address in a properly constructed building. But here again 
there must be intelligent experiment to discover just the sort 
of chapel service which will serve and so attract members of 
the University community. 

4. There must be other types of activities that will express 
the honest aspirations of those to whom even a modified 
church service does not appeal. Why should not the ideal- 
istic loyalty to reality which inspires those devoted to re- 
search be given opportunity for self-expression? To many 
persons the very vocabulary of theism seems artificial. A 
university can render real service to such persons by help- 
ing the spirit of research to recognize, express and organize 
its basal ideals of service to humanity. Again without clear 
precedents to guide its program it should by a trial and fail- 
ure method work its way to new forms of self-expression and 
growth for non-ecclesiastical religious attitudes. 

5. All religious activities should spring from the varied 
life of the university itself rather than be superimposed 
upon it. As far as possible use should be made of the many 
groups already existing in the university community. 

Some such philosophy as these propositions include lies be- 
neath the recent reorganization of the religious interests of the 
University. The abolition of compulsory chapel in the Spring 
Quarter of 1927 served to clear the ground for the development 
of a program of experimentation on the part of the University. 
The need of such a program is especially emphasized by the ap- 
proaching completion of the magnificent new chapel. 

The first step of this reorganization was the establishment by 
vote of the Senate and Trustees of a new Board to be known as 
the Board of University Social Service and Religion appointed 
by the president. This Board is equally representative of the 
students and faculties—eight members being chosen from each 
respectively. The Board is now composed of the following 


persons: 
From the Faculties: Edith Abbott, E. A. Burtt, A. H. Comp- 
ton, Mrs. E. F. Flint, C. W. Gilkey, Shailer Mathews, G. B. 
Smith, D. H. Stevens. 
From the Students: Jean Dickinson, Allen Heald, Frances 
Holmes, Kenneth Rouse, J. F. Stickney, F. G. Ward, Eleanor 
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Wilkins, with M. D. McLean, Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., and 
Miss Margaret Clark, Secretary of the Y. W. C. A., as associate 
members. 

This Board takes the place of the Christian Union and the 
committee which has had charge of the Mandel Hall services. In 
a statement issued by the Board it stresses the fact that it does 
not aim to maintain any single dogmatic formulation of religion, 
nor merely to copy existing ecclesiastical models. It conceives 
its function as that of expressing and cultivating all forms of the 
religious life of the University community itself. 

Among the actions already taken is an organization of a re- 
ligious service for all members of the University, held on Wed- 
nesday evenings at 7 o’clock, in the Joseph Bond Chapel. This 
service is intended to represent the less-ecclesiastical interests of 
the University and has been addressed by the President of the 
University, the President of the Board of Trustees, and Profes- 
sors Breasted, Stagg, Boynton, Douglas, Compton, Gilkey, 
Lyman and Breckenridge. These meetings have been well at- 
tended, the chapel often being more than filled. 

A University religious service is being held Tuesday and Fri- 
day of each week in Joseph Bond Chapel under the general direc- 
tion of the theological faculties. 

The Mandel Hall services are being attended by an increasing 
number of students. The new attitude of the University is evi- 
denced in that a representative of some section of the University 
assists the minister of the day. During the present quarter such 
assistance has been rendered by Vice President Woodward, Dean 
Gray of the School of Education, Dr. McLean of the Medical 
School, Dean Spencer of the School of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, Professor D. H. Stevens, assistant to the President, 
Professor J. H. Tufts, Dean Boucher, Dean Mathews and Pro- 
fessor Gerald B. Smith. 

At the present time a committee of the Board is engaged in 
arranging a new order of service for the Sunday exercises in 
Mandel Hall. At the same time increased attention is given by 
Professor Mack Evans to the musical elements of both the week- 
day and the Sunday chapel. 

The Board also is given general oversight of the practical work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association and the Young 
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Women’s Christian Association, as well as social service as in 
the case of volunteer work at the Settlement and elsewhere. 

The Board is not limiting its work to itself. It is intended 
that some of its members shall be chairmen of committees com- 
posed not only of Board members, but of others as well. Sev- 
eral of these committees are already at work and it is expected 
that when the reorganization is complete they will comprise 
approximately a hundred persons. 

In the meantime, careful search is being made for an excep- 
tional man to head up this program of experiment and construc- 
tion.* The requirements for such a position are of course severe. 
Above all, the very genius of the situation demands a man who 
shall be ready to experiment, who is readily susceptible to the 
University spirit, who does not mistake radicalism in method or 
thought for progress, and who is a good preacher, as well as a 
good organizer. Furthermore, he ought not be too old. Such 
requirements certainly demand an exceptional character, but the 
Board is confident that it will be able to discover such a person 
and recommend him for one of the most important offices in the 
University. Under wise direction, the entire experiment of the 
University of Chicago in organizing the varied religious interests 
of a university may be of value to other institutions who are 
facing similar moral and religious problems. 





Enthusiasm for scholarship, careful and thorough training 
of the individual, and the union of ‘‘scientific thinking with 
religious living’’ will distinguish the new Brothers College of 
Liberal Arts for men to be opened this fall at Drew University. 
Students will be taught that scientific thinking and religious 
living are not incompatible. Both cynicism and credulity will 
be avoided so far as possible. 

In pursuing this ideal of rational faith, a course in English 
Bible, with a broad, sympathetic approach, to be given by Pro- 
fessor Oscar MacMillan Buck, will be required of all freshmen. 

Mr. Henry B. Marsh, New York City, has been named archi- 
tect for a new building, which will cost about five hundred thou- 
sand dollars and will be ready for the use of students in Sep- 
tember, 1929. 

* This was written before the appointment of Dr. Gilkey.—Zditor. 
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DR. WICKS AND PRINCETON 


The election of Dr. Wicks to be Dean of Religion at Princeton 
University is of such importance to all of the colleges that we 
quote Dr. Wicks’ own statement of this opportunity as he 
views it.* 


Something over two months ago a committee representing 
the board of trustees of Princeton University approached me 
with the offer of a newly created position in that university 
to help meet the religious situation which is so much a mat- 
ter of concern in all our colleges to-day. The offer was de- 
clined. The committee, however, renewed the invitation 
and weeks of discussion ensued. 

In conferences with members of the board of trustees, with 
the president and deans and a large number of the faculty, 
it became plain that there was a growing conviction among 
these officials of the institution that the time had come for 
a thorough reconsideration of the place of religion in college 
life. The increase of administrative duties with the growth 
of the colleges more and more prevents the president from 
making those personal contacts with students which were in 
former days such a power for good. Voluntary student 
organizations with a lay secretary have been of service in 
directing student activities but they fall short of the help 
that is most needed. More and more it is realized that re- 
ligion is one of the major interests which cannot be left as a 
separate and detached activity, but which must be recog- 
nized as an integral part of the college program as a whole. 

To meet this problem Princeton University has decided to 
create a new office in its administration. Already there is a 
dean of the faculty who has charge of academic matters, a 
dean of the college who handles questions of discipline and 
a dean of freshmen who oversees the admission of students. 
Now there is to be in addition a dean of religion who will 
also be minister of the college chapel. It is this position 
which has been offered to me. So far as I know, this par- 
ticular plan is unique in the college world and has therefore 
greatly appealed to me as an outstanding religious adven- 
ture. The appeal has been strengthened by the fact that 
the students themselves have expressed a desire for a devel- 
opment of this kind. 


* Extract from the Proceedings of the Congregational Conference, Green- 
field, Mass., May, 1928. 
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The work will involve some teaching and a course on the 
method of working out one’s own religious convictions will 
be offered to underclassmen. At the same time there will be 
a chance for the kind of work which was done at Mount 
Holyoke College in the informal conversations with groups 
of students. To facilitate these informal contacts a home 
for the minister is to be provided in the country just on the 
edge of the town where students can come for fireside con- 
versations. In addition to this will be the main task of 
organizing the work of the college chapel. A remarkable 
Gothie building is just being finished. It is one of Ralph 
Adams Cram’s masterpieces and is considered one of the 
finest chapels in the country. It seats two thousand people. 
Its great chancel affords an opportunity for developing the 
kind of choirs that are becoming famous in Harvard and 
Yale. The minister of this chapel will do considerable 
preaching and will call in a board of preachers chosen from 
among the leading clergymen of the country. Once a month 
he will be free to go out in other colleges and churches. 
Just how the religious work of the college will be organized 
around this chapel will depend on the cooperation of the 
students. If their interest can be enlisted the possibilities 
are open for working toward a college church untrammeled 
by denominational limitations and free to experiment in 
building up the kind of institution which the younger gen- 
eration would like to see duplicated in the communities to 
which they go after graduation. The entire scheme is one 
which cannot be prescribed in advance but which must be 
worked out through close cooperation with the students 
themselves. 


American colleges are only awaking to the real value of col- 
lege chapel in the academic life. After its having been for years 
a mere platform for the dissemination of sectarian religious 
views, and rather a bore to the student body, some colleges are 
discovering the genuine cultural value of the daily college 
chapel, making it a platform for inspirational purposes; teach- 
ing the entire student body how to live, how to learn, how to 
study; linking together the varying subjects of the curriculum 
by a common philosophy of life; inspiring a true love of litera- 
ture; and imparting a religion entirely alien from all sectarian- 
ism—teaching that if you treat other people as your brothers 
and sisters, then the universe begins to act towards you as if it 
were your father.—J. Edgar Park. 
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OUTLOOK FOR THE SCHOOL OF RELIGION AT THE 
STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA FOR 1928-29 


M. Wiiuarp Lamps, Dean 


The School of Religion at the State University of Iowa enters 
the year 1928-29 on essentially the same basis as a year ago, when 
its work was started, but with new confidence and enlarged plans. 
The curriculum is expanded by the addition of the following 
courses: ‘‘Christian Apologetics, offered by the Catholic pro- 
fessor; ‘‘ Jewish Contributions to Moral and Religious Values,’’ 
offered by the Jewish professor; and ‘‘The Archaeology of the 
Bible’’ and ‘‘Persistent Problems of Religion,’’ offered by the 
Protestant professor. The course in ‘‘Persistent Problems of 
Religion’’ will doubtless prove especially interesting as it will 
consider those problems which are raised by the students them- 
selves. 

There is increasing demand for graduate work in the School. 
The primary purpose is to meet the needs of undergraduates 
and without doubt the emphasis will continue in this field, but 
a number of graduate courses will be offered and it is expected 
that in a year or two the work will be sufficiently developed to 
offer both the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 

As time goes on there will be an increasing connection between 
the courses offered by the School of Religion and the voluntary 
religious activities on the campus and in the community. Presi- 
dent Jessup has appointed a committee, made up of representa- 
tives of the faculty, the student body and the professional re- 
ligious workers of the community, for the purpose of discovering 
the best possible means of carrying on efficiently the religious 
activities in the University. The School of Religion is providing 
leadership for this committee and it is hoped that, as a result of 
its deliberations, there may be a new integration of all the re- 
ligious forces on the campus. 

A splendid spirit has prevailed in the School from the very 
start. It enjoys the cordial endorsement of the administration 
and a very friendly attitude on the part of the faculty, students 
and the religious leaders of the state. Without this moral sup- 
port the School would be impossible and there is every reason to 
expect that it will continue. 
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NOTES FROM CONGREGATIONAL UNIVERSITY 
WORKERS* 











The Congregational university workers, meeting in Chicago in 
January, expressed judgment that religious work among students 
is more difficult than it has been in five or six years. While this 
represented the experience of leaders in institutions having no 
denominational affiliation, it is probable that their statement is 
true to the general student situation in America. The follow- 
ing are some of the reasons for this disturbing condition. 

1. Student life is coming to be more and more crowded, both 
curricular and extra-curricular activities. The days are just so 
long; a week’s program cannot include everything. Unless 
young people come to college with a firm conviction that religion 
is something that must not be side tracked, that the church is an 
interest which must be adhered to under all circumstances, the 
chances are that they will drop religious activities for some more 
thrilling and popular form of campus activity. The time to 
solve many of our campus problems is when the young people 
are still children or high-school students. It takes a great ap- 
preciation of religion and a firm loyalty to the church to with- 
stand the allurements of the social whirl. 

2. Comparatively few students do go to college with such 
convictions and enthusiasms. The group in Chicago agreed that 
nominal allegiance to the church and some experience in. sing- 
ing in the choir constituted the extent of the student’s sense of 
‘‘belonging,’’ the degree of his dependence upon the church 
and the church’s dependence upon him. One hopeful note was 
struck, however. It was that, in spite of the general difficulty 
of student work, each year a small nucleus of young people 
were coming from the home churches with more understanding 
and training than was the case half a dozen years ago. This 
was taken to be evidence of the fact that some of the churches 
are carrying on more vital types of high-school programs and 
that the summer conferences for high-school young people are 
already showing tangible results at the college age. 

* Extract from the Report of the Committee on the Relation between 
the Colleges and the Churches to the Congregational Conference, Green- 
field, Mass., May 21-23, 1928. 
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3. Perhaps the most serious factor is the cynicism and indif- 
ference of a minority of the faculty members upon almost every 
college campus. Most of the older professors are consistent 
Christians; their loyalty to the church is pronounced. It does 
not take many of the other type, however, to influence students 
negatively. Students, speaking generally, do not think clearly 
or deeply for themselves; spectacular statements by brilliant 
young professors who have ‘‘a way with students’’ win a cock- 
sure following. It is not a conflict between dogmatic theology 
and open-minded rationalism; it is as likely to be an ignoring 
of open-minded theological thinking in favor of cynical dog- 
matism. The Christian faculty member is the greatest asset 
which any institution has; freedom of thinking and speech 
should be assured to professors; but the college which believes 
in Christian ideals wants to be careful of the disposition, temper, 
and life habits of those who are invited to join the faculty. One 
outspoken destructionist often outweighs, for the time being, 
in the superficial thinking and living of the majority of students, 
the unostentatious living of several Christian scholars. 

4. It must be admitted that students often find ground for the 
unsparing criticism that they make of the program of the col- 
lege church. Usually it is undermanned, under-financed, and 
its vision and outreach are consequently limited. The able 
minister finds the regular duties of his large local parish so 
demanding that he cannot make a major interest of the student 
population. It is difficult to secure volunteer workers, both 
trained and genuinely interested in helping students ‘‘find them- 
selves and God’’ through study, worship and work. Increas- 
ingly we must assist these college churches to give specialized 
service of the highest type to the students who are temporarily 
a part of their parish. 

Young people want real help in arriving at standards. They 
want to ‘‘discover God’’ and to build their own codes. But they 
are constantly following adult leadership without realizing it. 
Unless the church provides competent and attractive leaders 
they will follow the campus iconoclasts. The home church must 
help by assisting the young people of high-school age to win a 
sound world view, and to establish intelligent loyalties to the 
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fundamental verities. The college and the college church should 
assist in strengthening this loyalty and in leading the student 
into a fuller understanding of the truths of life. This involves 
the selection of the best possible personnel for faculty members, 
the development of a curriculum which makes religion an 
essential and integral part of cultural development, and the 
creation of a campus atmosphere which is frankly and courage- 
ously Christian. 

On the side of religious beliefs, we must have a Christian 
apologetic which takes account of the truths which science and 
psychology have discovered and which denies the untruths which 
certain scientists and psychologists have announced. We have 
no quarrel with the physical sciences and psychology. But a 
physicist or a psychologist who speaks dogmatically regarding 
religion has wandered into a realm where he cannot speak 
authoritatively—at least no more authoritatively than the the- 
ologian, unless he has a keener understanding and a more gen- 
uine appreciation and experience of religion than the theologian 
has. When a scientist leaves analysis and description and moves 
into the realm of cosmic interpretation and general prediction 
he has gone into the world of philosophy and theology, even 
though he scoffs at philosophers and theologians. Certain 
modern schools of psychology, for instance, are new religions. 
Christianity is not in conflict with psychology as such, but it 
must be ready to give a keen account of itself when a new 
psychology has become a competing religion. For example, 
Christianity must be able to understand the grounds upon 
which some scientists espouse materialism and the reason why 
behaviorism makes such a wide appeal. And, understanding 
these, it must be ready to aid students to build a faith and 
theology of their own which does not ignore the facts for which 
Christianity stands and which are so often misunderstood or left 
out of account in modern discussions. 

Most students know something about behaviorism. It seems 
quite plausible; there is much in it that is sound, its method is 
not all bad, but as a religion the cult of Dr. Watson is dangerous 
and arid. All leaders of young people should be equipped in 
these days to discuss intelligently with students the values and 
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limitations of behaviorism. <A brief examination of Dr. Watson’s 
viewpoint, by Professor A. C. McGiffert, Jr., in the January 
issue of ‘‘The Chicago Theological Seminary Register’’ should 
be at hand for perplexed students interested in making an im- 
partial study of the question. This article points out the fact 
that behaviorism is more deterministic than Calvinism ever was, 
that it leaves out of account a wide range of facts usually called 
spiritual, that its mechanistic doctrine fails to take account of 
any purposiveness in the universe, that behaviorism scoffs at 
philosophy as it does at theology and at the same time offers a 


new one which ignores the best and newest in both science and 


philosophy. 

A little pamphlet, ‘‘Why I Do Not Believe in Materialism,’’ 
by William Adams Brown (American Institute of Sacred Liter- 
ature, Chicago, 3 cents, two dollars for a hundred) will be of 
great assistance to the busy pastor. It is the kind of leaflet which 
students will read and respect; it may also be used as the basis 
of study and discussion. Such major points as these are at the 
very heart of Christianity’s answer to the materialist, an answer 
which too few students have had an opportunity to hear or con- 
sider: materialism cannot account for personality, it cannot ac- 
count for moral sympathies, it does not account for the ma- 
terialist himself, it does not help in the problem of evil, it cannot 
be practiced. 

A brief bibliography is here suggested, all of these materials 
being somewhat popular in their character and therefore useful 
for general work among students who need to understand gen- 
eral principles and tendencies rather than detailed treatises: 

Religion and Modern Life (a series of lectures given to Har- 
vard students). 

What May I Believe? Soper. 

Christiamty for Today, Hill. 

The Bearing of Psychology upon Religion, Elliot. 

The January, February and April issues of Religious Educa- 
tion; and the entire pamphlet series of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature. 
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ONE BOY AND THE DEAN 
or 
THE REDISCOVERED QUEST IN EDUCATION* 


FREDERICK E. STOCKWELL 


His own mother was dead; his stepmother did not understand 
him; his father was too busy to remember him. The boy was 
graduated from high school and came to college feeling that he 
had no friends who knew him. For two years he struggled 
along, growing more and more convinced that no one cared. 
Suspicious, sullen and resentful he steadily became a problem 
for the college authorities. At last, in what was believed to be 
the final interview before his expulsion, the Dean, who all along 
had believed in the boy, found the weak place in his armor of 
self-defense, drew from him the whole story, gained a bit of his 
confidence, and in a short time reached the real boy underneath 
and started him on the right way. Before the remaining two 
years had passed the boy was transformed mentally, socially and 
spiritually. Now he was a leader, well up in his classes, popular 
with his fellows, and reaching out to attempt larger things in 
life. A college education had meant everything to this western 
youth. 

The whole story of education is contained in this bit of real 
life from a Presbyterian college. In this tale are involved the 
boy, the professor, the institution with its curriculum, and the 
real objective of education. The conspicuous feature in the 
story is the boy himself. The student is the real center of the 
educational efforts of our colleges and is becoming more and more 
so. In the Galilean days of the Great Teacher it is recorded that 
He took a child and stood him in the midst. Once again in these 
days it is being asserted that the function of education is the 
development of the student and not the impartation of informa- 
tion or the bestowal of skills. These latter are parts of the pro- 
gram, means to the great end—the student, but they are not ends 
in themselves. Education in the Christian college is thought of 
in terms of the individual student more than in terms of boys 
and girls in the mass. Herd psychology has little or no place in 


* Courtesy The Presbyterian Advance. 
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college circles. To help the boy and girl to be able to live, utiliz- 
ing all the latent resources, that is the business of the college 
to-day. 

The dean in the story stands for the true teacher in the Chris- 
tian college. He lived and labored on a deeper theory than that 
of imparting information. Here again he had come to realize 
the educational significance of the question of the Great Teacher, 
‘“Who touched me?’’ The dean knew that we live by our con- 
tacts. Contacts not only with the personalities of the men and 
women of to-day, but contact with the great men and women of 
the past. This professor knew that unless the real boy, that is, 
the boy beneath the mask of indifference and resentment, was 
reached, he would not go on and acquire the real value in educa- 
tion, namely, a character. This teacher knew also that character 
is a possession rather to be caught than to be taught. Character 
comes by contact, and contact with the greatest and the best pro- 
duces the greatest and the best of characters. Christian charac- 
ter, the supreme end and aim of true education comes through 
contact with the Great Teacher, the Christ Himself. 

This institution where this professor helped this boy to estab- 
lish the great contact is one of two score and more Presbyterian - 
colleges where the supreme end and aim of the educational proc- 
ess lies in the field of character building. Each and every 
department of knowledge is a means to this great end. Science 
as well as literature lends itself to this process. The different 
fields of instruction are cultivated for the sake of the contribu- 
tion that they can make to the development of the latent 
resources of each and every student. This particular college is 
typical of the whole group of Presbyterian institutions. Its 
fundamental aim is to teach the students how to live; that means 
how to analyze and define and solve the varying problems that 
life presents day after day in circles great or small. To this end 
the college seeks to acquaint the student with many and varied 
fields of knowledge. The acquisition of certain skills also plays 
a large part in its teaching work. Above all does the Christian 
college seek to cultivate in the minds of its students right atti- 
tudes towards life. In order that there may be successful living 
there must be right mental attitudes towards life. This is read- 
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ily admitted by all. In our civilization it is a common article 
of belief that there must be right practical attitudes. In fact, 
overemphasis upon the practical is one of the weaknesses of 
American and even twentieth century civilization. The Chris- 
tian college goes further, however, and declares that true and 
full education requires right moral or spiritual attitudes. All 
fields of knowledge, says the Christian college, in order to give 
their full value, must be explored and developed on the basis of 
the Christian belief of life. Christian ideals of thought and con- 
duct bulk big in the full curriculum. The Bible as the source 
book of the richest religious values forms an integral part in the 
courses of instruction offered in every Presbyterian college. 
Each and every professor rests in the last analysis upon his own 
contact with Christ for his best and truest inspiration in 
teaching. 

More than fifty institutions are in affiliation with the Board 
of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church. These in- 
stitutions are scattered from one end of the country to the other, 
and from the Gulf to the Canadian border. Some are strong, 
with millions in their endowment, and hundreds of students en- 
rolled. Others are weak with only a hundred or two students in 
attendance. Some devote themselves in large measure to scientific 
training. Most of them work, however, in the realm of broad 
cultural development. One and all of them seek to train their 
students to live in the fullest and highest sense of the term, so 
that when they are graduated and go out into life they are able 
to make contribution of leadership in their various communities 
or to carry on most successfully in lines of special research and 
training. Some of these Presbyterian colleges are the only edu- 
cational ministry offered to the youth of large areas. In one 
such area in the Southwest there are over twenty-five thousand 
young people of high-school age and the Presbyterian college 
located in the center of that area is the only institution of higher 
education readily accessible to this group. The people of this 
area are rich in mental power and spiritual aspirations, but poor, 
oh so poor, in this world’s goods. A tax of twelve mills on every 
dollar’s worth of assessed valuation could produce less than $200 
for public educational purposes in more than half of the school 
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districts in this area. The Presbyterian college is, therefore, the 
absolute need for this section if there are to be well-trained 
Christian-minded men and women to lead and develop that 
great region in the years to come. 

In a word, nothing will ever take the place of Christian educa- 
tion in the making of leaders. The spiritual ideals that moved 
and swayed the fathers of education in this country must not be 
allowed to give place to ideals that are merely practical and mate- 
rial. Knowledge of the Bible and contact with Christ must 
always have the place of preeminence in the college that would 
educate the whole man. 





Lane Theological Seminary in Cincinnati (Presbyterian) is 
engaged upon an interesting experiment somewhat akin to that 
at Antioch College. The ‘‘co-op. plan’’ as introduced at Lane 
ealls for a quarter of study at the seminary alternating with a 
quarter of practical work in some church. The student is thus 
given an opportunity to test theories under skilled supervision. 

* He * * % 

Dr. Walter S. Athearn, Dean of the School of Religious Edu- - 
cation, Boston University, will sail for Europe next month on 
a year’s leave of absence to study conditions both in Europe and 
the Near East in connection with his duties as Chairman of the 
Division of Character, Moral and Religious Education of the 
World Federation of Educational Associations. 

a * * * * 

The United Presbyterian states in a recent issue that eighty- 
three neurologists and insanity specialists have published an 
urgent call not to take Christian teaching out of the public 
schools of Germany. ‘‘Their plea is accompanied by a remark- 
able statement of the influence of Christianity upon national life 
through the Christian training given in the schools.’’ 


% * * * * 


Religion will be with us so long as man hopes and aspires and 
reflects upon the meaning of existence and the responsibilities 
that it entails—Robert Andrews Millikan. 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE INSTRUCTION* 


Rosert J. LEoNArD, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The American college is the pioneer educational organization 
in this country. It came into being as a result of the devoted 
efforts of God-fearing men in the American colonies who early 
saw the necessity of education for the ministry and for the Chris- 
tianization of the Indians. Its purposes and influences from that 
time until now have been directed toward the attainment of broad 
culture and idealism. Those who think that the American col- 
lege as an institution will be supplanted by junior colleges or 
professional schools fail utterly to realize how firmly it is en- 
trenched in the affections of the people and how useful it has 
been in the enrichment of culture. 

The primary function of the American college is teaching. 
The improvement of instruction is the most important problem 
which it has to face. Four suggestions are made: 

(1) Let the colleges definitely recognize good teaching as a 
conscious objective. Good teaching is not now recognized as a 
conscious objective as indicated both by the absence of extensive 
literature on the subject and by the failure to reward good teach- 
ing in terms of promotion. Promotion comes now at the point 
of competition or with the completion of research work. 

(2) The colleges should organize provisions for the education 
of college teachers. There are no college teachers definitely 
educated for their work. In spite of this some are very success- 
ful due to a natural aptitude or by trial and error. College 
instructors for the most part are graduates of graduate schools 
and are educated either for administrative work or for research 
work. The present education of those who go into college fields 
may be characterized by a high degree of concentration upon a 
narrow field of subject matter for a number of years of intensive 
research in the subject during which values associated with 
scholarship rather than with individuals become dominant. In 
the education of individuals for college teaching positions the 
emphasis should be upon the general exploration of wide areas 


* Extract from an address before the National Lutheran Educational 
Conference at Atlantic City, January 11, 1928. 
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of the subject to be taught, with particular stress upon knowledge 
in outline, and sources, and continued emphasis upon the appli- 
cation of the subject itself to the cultural life of college students. 

(3) Lighten the load of college teachers. Three hours of 
teaching per day seems now to be regarded as the minimum but 
it is utterly impossible for the average instructor to engage in 
creative instruction for three hours a day for five days a week. 
The university schedule of six or eight hours should be regarded 
as the maximum. 

(4) Accrediting agencies should be scrapped. They have 
served a useful purpose during the past thirty years but now 
are fastening our attention upon mechanical or physical facilities 
rather than upon educational considerations. They should be 
replaced by two agencies: commissions to appraise the public at 
large of institutions which exploit their students, and committees 
to foster experimentation and curriculum research. 





The Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church has 
decided to print the Leonard-Evenden survey of their colleges. 
The entire series consists of several volumes and includes a study 
of Boards of Education of other Protestant Churches. 

* * * * * 


Charles H. Compton, Assistant Librarian of the St. Louis 
Public Library, in an address on ‘‘The Outlook for Adult Edu- 
cation in the Library’’ before the American Library Association, 
tells of an investigation he made recently. Readers of William 
James include a trunk maker, a machinist, stenographers, a 
saleslady, a laundry worker, a common laborer, a maintenance 
man in a soap factory, a colored salesman. That these readers 
in part at least really appreciated James and read him, not 
because they were consciously striving to improve themselves, 
but because he had captured their hearts and minds, is indicated 
by letters which I received from a number of them in answer to 
a letter which I had sent to them, inquiring how they happened 
to become interested in James. The readers of the Greek clas- 
sies include printers, clerks, salesmen, a cabinet-maker, a drafts- 
man, stenographers, a musician at a vaudeville theater, a colored 
insurance agent, a hairdresser, a chauffeur, a drug store clerk, a 
beauty specialist, a butcher, a telephone operator and a railroad 


brakeman’s wife. 
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DEPARTMENT OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BIBLICAL 
Instructors, Epirep By IsmMar J. PERITZ, PROFESSOR OF 
BreuicaL LITERATURE, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Editorial 
THE BIBLE ITS OWN INTERPRETER 


When John Wesley was at Oxford studying for the ministry, 
he asked his father what Bible commentary were best to use. 
Samuel Wesley who was himself an Oxford man gave him the 
following reply: ‘‘You ask me, ‘Which is the best comment on 
the Bible?’ I answer, The Bible itself; for the several para- 
phrases and translations of it in the Polyglott, compared with 
the original, and with one another, are, in my opinion, to an 
honest, devout, industrious, and humble man, infinitely prefer- 
able to any commentary I ever saw. But Grotius is the best, 
for the most part; especially on the New Testament.”’ 

The ‘‘Polyglott,’’ was evidently the London or Walton’s 
Polyglott published in 1657 by Brian Walton, afterward Bishop 
of Chester. It was the most pretentious edition of a series of 
Biblical texts that had appeared, surpassing its rivals the 
Complutension Polyglott of Cardinal Ximenes of 1522; the 
Antwerp Polyglott of 1569-72; and the Paris Polyglott of 1642. 
It consisted of six folio volumes containing the original Hebrew 
and Greek texts with Latin translations; the Vulgate; the 
Septuagint, the Syriac, the Targums, the Samaritan Pentateuch 
with the Samaritan Version, the Arabic, the Persian, and the 
Ethiopie versions, each with a Latin translation. Wesley’s sug- 
gested method of its use involved a comparison of the originals 
with the translations and the translations with each other and 
the use of the text-critical apparatus which was a notable part 
of the work. It required the knowledge of the original languages, 
concerning which Samuel Wesley could say, ‘‘I thank God, all 
my three sons have’’; and that it meant close application is im- 
plied in his admonition: ‘‘But then it must be prosecuted to 
the thorough understanding of the original text of the Holy 
Scriptures by conversing with them long and constantly.”’ 
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The primary significance of the elder Wesley’s answer lies in 
the preeminence it gives to the Bible in the matter of its in- 
terpretation: its meaning may be ascertained on its own evi- 
dence; it can speak for itself, and it is a clear finger-post to the 
inductive method of Bible study. 

This attitude was an inheritance from the Reformation: 
Luther had ealled it the ‘‘perspicuity’’ of the Scripture. But 
its realization had come as the result of hard struggie. As is well 
known, the traditional interpretation of the Bible had robbed it 
of its simple meaning. The ‘‘fourfold’’ sense of the Scriptures, 
according to which each word might have four meanings, a 
literal, tropological, allegorical, and analogical meaning, had 
made the Bible an apocalypse sealed with seven seals which 
priests and monks only could break. Then there came the re- 
volt against this spiritual tyranny. It voiced itself in the dec- 
larations that the Bible had a clear literal sense which could 
be obtained by paying atttention to grammar, times and cireum- 
stances, and context; that the competent and devout individual 
had the right of judgment in determining its meaning; and that 
the Seripture itself over against ecclesiastical authority possessed 
its own supreme authority. And consequently the creeds as- 
serted: ‘‘The Holy Scriptures contain all things necessary to 
salvation; so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be 
proved thereby, is not to be required of any man that it should 
be believed as an article of faith, or be thought requisite or neces- 
sary to salvation.’’ 

During the post-Reformation period the freedom thus ac- 
claimed was sought to be curtailed. But while Calvinists sub- 
stituted for the infallible Pope the infallible Bible, with inspired 
and infallible Hebrew vowel points, Arminianists fought and 
suffered for the principles of the liberty of the Reformation. 
It is of no small significance that the elder Wesley who stood 
valiantly for letting the Bible be its own interpreter chose for his 
son as the lesser of a necessary evil a commentator of the liberal 
type. Grotius belonged to the Arminian school of interpreters 
and proceeded on the astounding principle that the Biblical 
writers wrote with the intention of being understood. He was 
a theological liberalist of his time and had to take the conse- 
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quences of being called opprobious names and suffer persecution. 
The Synod of Dort condemned him to perpetual imprisonment 
which he escaped in a book chest by the aid of his wife; but his 
death was due to the fatigue and exposure of his escape. But it 
turned out to be a species of vicarious suffering in the interest 
of religious freedom and truth; for the liberal attitude toward 
the Bible gained by it and has brought with it a new apprecia- 
tion of the Bible. But we need to be reminded that the Re- 
formation principle of letting the Bible speak for itself and in 
competent hands be its own interpreter has come down to pres- 
ent times through the channels of liberal Arminianism. 

Bible instructors need to remember that it is this principle of 
the Reformation that has brought about the modern attitude 
toward the Bible and the achievements of literary and historical 
Biblical criticism. The hexateuchal analysis of the first six 
books of the Bible has been the result of letting the Bible speak 
for itself. Whether Moses wrote the Pentateuch or whether it 
is composed of sources of different times can not be determined 
by the verdict of tradition but only by a thorough examination 
of the evidence that the Biblical data themselves furnish. The 
Bible itself must be the ultimate court of appeal. For instance, 
there occurs three times (Ex. 23:19; 34:26; Dt. 14:21) a quaint 
ritual regulation: ‘‘Thou shalt not boil a kid in its mother’s 
milk.’’ Each time it is found in the midst of strikingly similar 
regulations but accompanied with equally striking variations in 
language, extent, social background, and religious conceptions. 
What is the most plausible explanation of these differences? 
Has Moses in a period of about forty years gone over the ground 
three or as in some cases five times, editing his divinely given in- 
structions; or is it due to that necessary revision of laws re- 
quired by the changes that time brings to a people as it proceeds 
in its national development? An uncritical Jewish tradition took 
the threefold occurrence of the regulation as an evidence of its 
exceptional importance; and developed out of it a system of 
dietary laws according to which meat and milk or their products 
must never mingle. Consequently an orthodox Jew of today con- 
siders it sacrilegious to eat butter or drink milk when eating 
meat; going even so far as to regulate the time when one may 
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be eaten after the other and requiring two sets of dishes for the 
separate use of each. But modern Biblical scholarship regards 
this traditional view of the origin of the threefold regulation 
as wide off the mark, and finds its explanation with view to all 
the data the Bible itself furnishes in the gradual growth and 
codification of the Hebrew legislation during the centuries of 
national, social, political, and economic development of Hebrew 
life. It is thus a matter of Bible versus tradition which in har- 
mony with the Protestant principle of letting the Bible be its 
own interpreter decides the case in favor of the Bible. 

Similar problems are met with in New Testament interpreta- 
tions. What is known as the ‘‘Synoptie Problem’’ of the Gos- 
pels arose out of the phenomena which the more than cursory 
reading of the Gospels brought to light. Why should Matthew 
and Luke contain substantially all the material of Mark in prac- 
tically the same order, phraseology, and matter and at the same 
time differ widely in the same three directions? To take a single 
and simple instance, why should the three evangelists in telling 
the story of the cure of Peter’s wife’s mother agree and differ 
so strikingly : 

Mk. 1:31—*‘He took her by the hand, and raised her up; and 
the fever left her ;’’ 

Mt. 8:15—‘‘ He touched her hand, and the fever left her;’’ 

Lk. 4:39—‘‘He stood over her, and rebuked the fever; and it 
left her ;’’— 


conveying three different modes; a grasp and strong pull; a mere 
touch; no grasp or touch but a command? Traditional inter- 
pretation was satisfied with slurring over the variations and 
making a composite picture by incorporating all the differences, 
however incongruous the result. Modern Biblical scholarship 
regards such procedure as unfair to the evangelist who evidently 
had a purpose in the choice of his peculiar phrase. The modern 
explanation of the agreements and differences is that Matthew 
and Luke had Mark before them, and sometimes copied him 
verbatim and at other times changed him to suit their purpose. 
The modern procedure may lay claim to dealing strictly honestly 
with the facts and letting the Bible itself be its own interpreter. 
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There is a close resemblance between what happened when 
scientists turned from a conventional notion of the origin and 
character of the earth to the data that the earth itself furnishes 
relating to its history. By closely studying the formations and 
compositions of the strata of the earth it was made to yield its 
autobiography. Is there anywhere a scientist worthy of the 
name that would not rather listen to the voice of nature herself 
than to mere traditional hearsay? This is the case with the 
Bible. The difference between traditional and modern views of 
the Bible lies in the discovery of the facts the closer study of the 
Bible itself has yielded. The inductive study of God’s two books 
of revelation, nature and the Bible, has opened up sources of 
information that would be sin to neglect, all the more so because 
they enrich our knowledge of the nature of God and of his 
method of working in the life of the world. 

The bearing of these considerations on the theological con- 
troversies of our day is obvious. There is no need to bemoan the 
existence of these controversies: they are signs of interest and 
life; and controversies have existed in the church since Paul 
and Peter differed on the question of validity of the ceremonial 
law and Paul and James differed on justification. The con- 
troversies between so-called fundamentalists and modernists 
may serve a useful purpose, provided they are carried on in a 
brotherly spirit and in the interest of finding the truth. Both 
sides must be open to conviction and be willing to change their 
views in the direction of the weight of the facts. In its bearing 
on the attitude toward the Bible, the charge that is brought 
against modernists that they deviate from tradition is true; and 
the modernist must plead guilty. But the question really should 
be ‘‘Is the modernist true to his Bible?’’ Of course, there are 
all kinds of modernists, such as believe in God and a divine 
revelation and such as do not. We have no plea to make for 
a materialistic modernism; but we know that it is possible to 
be false to the Bible by making it better than it is as well as 
by making it worse than it is; and one is as wrong as the other. 
It has become the firm conviction of the large body of Biblical 
instructors that with the new light on the Bible from textual 
criticism, archaeology, comparative study of the Biblical lan- 
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guages, and historical and literary criticism, the traditional at- 
tude toward the Bible can no longer maintain itself. To the 
modernist, with all the charity he can muster, it appears that the 
fundamentalist exhibits more knowledge of and loyalty to tradi- 
tional theology and dogma than knowledge of and loyalty to the 
Bible. But when the issue is Bible or tradition a Protestant 
Christian never hesitates for a moment to take his side by the 
Bible, what ever the consequence may be. 

But it would hardly be fair to leave the matter at this point. 
There is another aspect of the use of the Bible that must be 
taken into consideration. As a result of the doctrinal contro- 
versies of the post-Reformation period between Calvinists and 
Arminians there arose the Pietist movement. Pietism was de- 
fined as follows: 


‘‘Was ist ein Pietist? der Gottes Wort studiert, 
Und nach demselben ein heilig Leben fuehrt.”’ 


‘* What is a Pietist? who the word of God doth read, 
And according to it a holy life doth lead.’’ 


Tired of merely dogmatic controversies the Pietist sought to 
find the meaning of the Bible in its ethical and spiritual ele- 
ments. So a Spener could say: ‘‘The Lord mercifully keep us 
from interpreting Scripture solely from our creeds, and so erect- 
ing a veritable popedom in the midst of our church.’’ Out of 
this movement came Boehme, ‘‘the mighty cobbler of Goerlitz’’; 
Zinzendorf, the founder of Moravianism, producing a Bengel, 
John Wesley, Schleiermacher, Neander with his motto: Pectus 
theologum facit, ‘‘It is the heart that makes the theologian,’’ and 
all that mighty host of modern Biblical scholars who combine 
the use of the latest finds in Biblical study with ethical and 
spiritual warmth. 

It is thus that the present day Biblical instructor finds his 
path marked out. The Bible is his text-book; its spiritual ele- 
ments are open to all who have spiritual discernment; historical 
and doctrinal teachings can be ascertained by those who are 
academically trained for its study and have caught its under- 
lying ethical and spiritual trend. 
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THE INTEGRATION OF SECOND ISAIAH 


Grorce A. Barton, Professor in the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Philadelphia Divinity School 


A most refreshing thing has happened in Biblical criticism, 
and it is something of which American scholars may well be 
proud. Second Isaiah, which has been dismembered during the 
last forty years past all recognition by successive critics, who 
have scattered its parts to numerous authors, editors, and inter- 
polators, until its disjecta membra were distributed as widely 
as those of Osiris in the famous Egyptian myth, has at last found 
a friend able to understand his genius, appreciate his poetry, 
comprehend his thought as a whole, pick up the widely scattered 
parts, and present his work to us once more as an artistic and 
moving entity. The scholar who has accomplished this is Pro- 
fessor Charles Cutler Torrey of Yale University, in his book 
The Second Isaiah! the appearance of which is an event of the 
first magnitude in Old Testament criticism. 

Koppe had suggested (1779-1781) that Isaiah 40-66 was 
written by a prophet who lived during the Babylonian Exile, and 
this view was gradually adopted by all scholars who dared to 
let their minds triumph over tradition in the interpretation of 
the evidence. The clear reference to Cyrus in Isa. 44:28 and 
45:1 seemed decisive. Gradually it was noticed that in some 
chapters the writer seemed to be in Palestine rather than in 
Babylonia. This was especially true of the last part of the book. 
Finally in 1892 (an epoch-making year in the criticism of Isaiah) 
Bernhard Duhn, in his Das Buch Jesaia, divided Second Isaiah 
between two authors, assigning the major part of chapters 40- 
55 to Second Isaiah, and 56-66 to Third Isaiah—a division which 
was accepted by Cheyne, Marti, and other scholars. Neither 
Duhm nor the others regarded the composition of the book as 
the simple process thus far described. Not only had interpola- 
tions been made at many points, but the four ‘‘Servant Poems’’ 
in particular were regarded as the work of another author, and, 
in order to fit them to the work of Second Isaiah, it was supposed 

1 The Second Isaiah by Professor Charles Cutler Torrey, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York, 1928. 
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that the compiler had written connecting passages both before 
and after them. In addition to all this the metre of the poet 
was usually conceived to have been a rigid type of four lined 
stanza, and, when a passage did not fit the critic’s supposed 
pattern, something was either cut off, or taken from somewhere 
else and put on, or even at times composed by the critic himself 
and added. The result was one not only to make a thoughtful 
man despair of ever knowing what either the Second or Third 
Isaiah actually wrote, but to make him wonder, if these things 
were true, how anyone outside of an insane asylum ever came to 
put the material together in this way. While we had not all 
devoted to the book the research necessary to refute these hypothe- 
ses, there were some of us who never believed that the process 
of its composition was so complicated. 

Now comes Professor Torrey and points out that, if we erase 
five or six obvious glosses, mostly of one or two words which de- 
stroy the metre, but including the whole of vs. 28 of ch. 44, we 
have a collection of poems, perfect as they stand—poems writ- 
ten, not in Babylonia, but in Palestine; not in the time of Cyrus, 
549-529 B.C., but at least a hundred years later. Further he 
points out that Isaiah 34 and 35 are poems written from the 
same point of view and in the same metre, and were, in his judg- 
ment, the introduction to chapters 40-66 written by the poet 
himself. Torrey interprets the poems from this point of view, 
showing that they are consistent, if we suppose that, like any 
effective preacher, the prophet alternates in his addresses be- 
tween reproof and encouragement, the threat of punishment for 
the unrepentant, and glorious hopes for those who turn and do 
the will of Yahweh. It is a solution which fits the facts, and it 
is so simple that, when one sees it, he wonders that he needed 
any one to point it out to him. Duhm, and Cheyne, and Marti 
have been effectually answered, and, if we are not mistaken, the 
year 1928 has been made by Professor Torrey’s book as much 
of a landmark in the criticism of Second Isaiah as 1781 and 
1892 were. 

Not less reassuring than Torrey’s treatment of the problems 
of the higher criticism is his treatment of the text of Second 
Isaiah. He believes that the text has been transmitted to us by 
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the Massorets substantially as it left the hands of the author. 
Here and there a few slight glosses can be detected, but those 
who have freely and hastily emended, especially on the basis 
of the Septuagint, have been, Torrey convincingly shows, mis- 
taken. The Septuagint translators had substantially our Mas- 
soretic text. The corruptions which we find were already in the 
text which lay before them. This text they sometimes rendered 
freely and sometimes misunderstood ; it is only occasionally that 
they help us to a better text. While the present writer’s re- 
searches in the Old Testament have been devoted to other books 
than Isaiah, his own experience with the text of Job, for example, 
to which he has devoted twenty years of study, has prepared 
him to accept without question the broad principles which Tor- 
rey enunciates. 

When one compares the work of Second Isaiah as Torrey pre- 
sents it with the same work as presented by Duhm, Cheyne, and 
Marti, he learns how much more inspiring the work of a poet is 
to him who seeks to understand it than to him who seeks to re- 
write it. The bane of too much of the Old Testament criticism 
of the last half century has been just this; that scholars thought 
they knew what the Hebrew authors should have said better than 
the authors themselves did. Instead of interpreting prophets 
and psalmists, they have in consequence rewritten them. The re- 
sult has not only been chaos, but banality. When one, who has 
the least power of appreciating the work of a great poet, thinks 
of it, it is little less than preposterous for a mere philologian, and 
a prosaically minded one at that, to suppose that he can divine 
what a great poet could or could not have written. If Professor 
Torrey’s book shall do something to convince scholars of this 
fact, it will not be the least of its services. 

Torrey has, however, in this volume made an important con- 
tribution to history as well as to our understanding of litera- 
ture. The period of the reconstruction of the Jewish state after 
the Exile has always been an obscure one. In particular the 
order of events at the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, the bearing 
of the testimony of the Elephantine papyri upon the history of 
Judah, and the date of the Samaritan schism, have been per- 
plexing problems. Torrey’s solution (p. 455 ff.) is, in brief, to 
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suppose that the Artaxerxes who sent Nehemiah to Jerusalem as 
governor was Artaxerxes Mnemon, not Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
that Nehemiah rebuilt the wall of Jerusalem in 386 instead of 
444 B.C., that the Sanballat of the book of Nehemiah was not the 
same as the Sanballat of the Elephantine papyri, but his grand- 
son, and that the Samaritan schism did not come to an absolute 
rift until the time of Alexander the Great, as Josephus says. 
This reconstruction explains all the facts so well that it com- 
mends itself as most probable. If it is accepted, the compilation 
of the Priestly Document may have been as late as 400 B.C., in- 
stead of 450 B.C. as now generally believed. 

Another historic fact, which Torrey emphasizes, though it has 
long been recognized by others, is that Nebuchadnezzar did not 
carry all Jews captive to Babylonia, when he destroyed Jeru- 
salem in 586 B. C., but only the more influential inhabitants; 
that Judaea was never depopulated, for the peasantry lived 
there through all the so-called exile; that there was never any 
general return of Jews from Babylonia; only a return of sporadic 
individuals. Torrey’s contribution to this series of facts is that 
he has shown that no Second Isaiah in Babylonia saw in Cyrus 
the Anointed of Yahweh and urged his people to return and re- 
build Judaea——an exhortation that was given in vain—but that 
‘the Second Isaiah lived a hundred or more years later, and looked 
toward the coming back of the Jews from everywhere, and that 
he also expected all nations to come and serve Yahweh. The 
significance of the Second Isaiah is not lessened by placing him 
in this setting. 

Great as Torrey’s work is, the present writer is unable to go 
with him in all details. Torrey, for example, holds that the bit- 
ter denunciations of Edom in chapters 34 and 63 are not intended 
for real denunciations of Edom, but that Edom, the traditional 
foe of Israel, is taken as a symbol for all sinners—the enemies 
of Yahweh. He seems to hold that it would have been impossible 
for one who held that Yahweh’s affection went out to all the 
world—one who invited all nations to come to Yahweh, one who 
held that it was Israel’s mission through suffering and pain to 
make Yahweh known to the world—really to entertain such sen- 
timents toward any nation as are here expressed toward Edom. 
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It should be remembered, however, that, if this prophet lived and 
wrote from about 450 to 400 B.C., it was just the period when 
the Nabathaeans were pushing up into Edom, dispossessing the 
Edomites, who, in their turn were moving over and invading 
southern Judah. When next our sources raise the curtain on the 
history of this region, the Edomites were in possession of the 
old Hebrew city of Hebron and all Judah south of it. From this 
time on through the New Testament period Idumaea was not the 
old Edom, but southern Judah. This process of dispossession 
was going on during the lifetime of our prophet. The Nabath- 
aeans were sufficiently established by 312 B.C. to furnish Anti- 
gonous a contingent of soldiers in his fight against Ptolemy 
Lagus. The enmity of Israel and Edom was not simply a mem- 
ory ; it was an open sore, when Second Isaiah lived, and was re- 
ceiving fresh hurts frequently. One has only to recall the feel- 
ings of many noble men—men of the broadest humanity and 
most catholic sympathies—toward the enemy in the late world 
war, to see how perfectly possible it is to feel extreme bitterness 
against a foe that one believes to be outraging humanity, and 
at the same time to abate no jot of one’s highest religious and 
philanthropic sympathies for the world. We suspect, therefore, 
that when our author denounced Edom he meant it. He was 

‘A creature not too pure and good ; 

For human nature’s daily food.”’ 

Again, Torrey implies (p. 94 ff.), that large parts of Isaiah 
1-39, of Jeremiah, and Ezekiel were composed in the Persian and 
early Greek periods. That editorial additions may have been 
made then, especially to Isaiah and Jeremiah, may be freely 
conceded. Indeed Isa. 24-27 has long been held, and with rea- 
son, to come from that period. It is the conviction of the present 
writer, however, that the tendency to disintegrate the books 
of these prophets is at present being overdone, and that some 
day a scholar or a group of scholars will arise, who will do for 
them some such work as Torrey has himself done for Second 
Isaiah. Obviously the integration of the books in question can- 
not go so far, as there is indisputably later material in them, but 
there will probably be a reaction. Such observations are no de- 
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traction from the greatness of Torrey’s book. The main work 
which he set out to do he has done well. 

To the teacher of Biblical Literature, the work of Professor 
Torrey is a great boon. It has not been easy for graduate stu- 
dents of the Hebrew original to fully grasp the details of the 
critical dismemberment of Second Isaiah which has been the 
fashion for more than thirty-five years; to teach it to the under- 
graduate, has been impossible. To attempt to create in the mind 
of that same undergraduate any admiration for a few gems of 
thought buried in editorial débris, laid upon the teacher a burden 
too great to be borne. Now that he can view the series of twenty- 
seven poems as the work of one great poetic genius, whose intense 
religious feeling was only equalled by his breadth of view; whose 
sympathies extended to all mankind, and who fully grasped the 
universal sweep of the love of God for men; who summoned his 
people to make God known to the world, though he saw that 
that service meant sacrifice, pain, and tragedy; who also invited 
the nations to come to the one great Source of life and learn the 
satisfying secret of blessedness which is better than happiness, 
the teacher’s task is vastly easier. Here are the thoughts and 
ideals that make the work of this poet a fifth Gospel—thoughts 
and ideals which appeal to the hearts of idealistic youths. In 
this new and true interpretation the poems of the Second Isaiah 
will teach themselves. The professor need only supply the 
background. Otherwise, he is almost superfluous. 


* * * * * 


More than ten million copies of the entire Bible or parts of 
the Bible were distributed in 1927 by the American Bible 
Society. There were 10,034,797 copies published in 166 differ- 
ent languages and dialects. In China, for the third year in suc- 
cession, over 3,000,000 copies of the Scriptures have been circu- 
lated. In Egypt the sales increased over 50 per cent, and in 
Japan more than 10 per cent over the previous year. 
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BOAZ—AN OLD-TIME GENTLEMAN 


Mituar Burrows, Professor, Brown University 


The portrait of Boaz in the Book of Ruth affords us who are 
interested in the Bible as literature an excellent example of skil- 
ful character-drawing. Ruth and Naomi have had so much 
attention that Boaz has hardly received his due, yet he stands 
out from the narrative real, human, and altogether admirable. 
He is evidently a man of unaffected piety, on good terms with 
his employees, superior to national prejudice, interested in his 
kinsfolk and glad to help them, courteous and considerate, gen- 
erous but not solicitous that his generosity shall be observed, one 
who neither evades a responsibility nor takes advantage of a per- 
son because he has the opportunity and who can be relied upon 
to finish what he undertakes, the sort of man in whom good 
women can have perfect confidence. All this is made clear to 
the reader without a word of description. A finer bit of crafts- 
manship in the presentation of character through action and con- 
versation would be hard to find. Doubtless the artistic perfec- 
tion of workmanship was quite unconscious, but that is always 
true of the highest art. It was the product, not of academic 
courses in literature and composition (not even of courses in 
Biblical literature), but of genius, which is another name for 
inspiration. 





Rochester Theological Seminary and Colgate Theological Sem- 
inary (both Northern Baptist) have merged to form the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School at Rochester, N. Y., of which Dr. A. 
W. Beaver is the President. 


Another merger of interest is that of the Disciples’ College of 
Missions, located at Indianapolis, with the Hartford Seminary 
(Conn.). It will be affiliated with the Kennedy School of Mis- 
sions of the Hartford Foundation. 
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CHURCH ASSEMBLIES 


The stated meetings of three of the strongest Protestant de- 
nominations were held during the summer, the quadrennial Gen- 
eral Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Presby- 
terian Annual General Assembly, and the Baptist World 
Allianee. What expression they gave to their faith and what 
action they took relating to freedom of teaching is a matter of 
great concern to Biblical instructors. The following reports, by 
highly competent correspondents, will be read with interest. 


THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST 
EPiscopaL CHURCH 


Harris FRANKLIN RALL 


Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Garrett Biblical Institute 


The declarations of the quadrennial General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church have this special meaning, that they 
are the utterances of the highest authoritative body in this 
Church, composed of representatives from all over the world 
directly chosen by the ministry and laity and representing these 
in equal number. Several events at the last Conference, which 
met during May of this year at Kansas City, are significant with 
reference to the matter of freedom of teaching for pulpit, school, 
and press. To understand their full meaning, however, one must 
take account of the larger background. 

For a number of years a small but very vigorous minority has 
been carrying on a campaign directed against the commission 
which has charge of the training of candidates for the ministry 
who are not seminary graduates, against teachers of religion in 
institutions of learning, the religious education publications of 
the church, and certain individuals in particular. The leaders 
have persistently refused to bring charges before the legally con- 
stituted authorities, which would require them to substantiate 
their charges and would give opportunity for defense. Instead 
they constituted themselves prosecutor and judge, made their 
attacks, and demanded replies. 

The leader of the movement initiated his campaign at the 
Conference with the dramatie presentation of a petition which 
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asserted widespread prevalence of heretical teachings and called 
for the appointment of a committee which should report to the 
Conference on this situation. The response of the Conference 
was to refuse by an overwhelming majority to give the immediate 
consideration that was asked for and the petition died in the 
committee to which it was referred. 

The next item of significance was the quadrennial address of 
the Board of Bishops, presented this year by Bishop Wilson, one 
of the most highly esteemed and most judicious members of that 
body, whose general position could fairly be called conservative. 
The address declared most vigorously, and with pointed reference 
that was plain to all who knew the situation, against contro- 
versial intolerance, against the assumption of authority ‘‘for 
ecclesiastical judgment and censure except as provided in our 
law’’ and ‘‘to demand an answer in ease of alleged or suspected 
heretical teaching.’’ 

Other expressions in this address were significant. It insisted 
that the preacher was to ‘‘present the vital beliefs in the lan- 
guage of the day.’’ It called for reflection and conviction, pro- 
tested against majoring in polemical theology, demanded that the 
preacher be loyal to his task but protested against fettering him 
with either a mechanistic philosophy or despotic traditionalism. 
‘*A persistent disregard of changed conditions in the thought of 
the world, which not only resists but also resents every appeal 
for theological readjustment, is discreditable not only to reason 
but to faith.’’ It protested against the insistence upon the use 
of the precise terms of tradition which would make prophecy 
static instead of dynamic. Speaking of science and religion, it 
declared that ‘‘the preacher may go with the scholar wherever 
reverent and honest scholarship can go.’’ 

The third significant fact was the emphatic endorsement of 
these paragraphs by the Committee on Education, of which 
President Eiselen of Garrett Biblical Institute was chairman, 
and by the Conference, which applauded the address and ac- 
cepted the report of the committee. 

If this Conference represented the Church, it would be fair to 
say that the Methodist Church was positive in its emphasis on 
the vital aspects of religion, conservative in its general religious 
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thinking, opposed to religious controversy and heresy hunting, 
and ready to face modern thought and to give its leaders and 
teachers the needed freedom for their work. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN ANNUAL GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Wititiam H. Woop 
Professor, Dartmouth College 


Religious educators in our colleges and universities are natu- 
rally vitally interested in those conferences or assemblies in 
which any branch of the Christian church expresses its visions, 
aims and ideals. In this paper we are therefore asking the 
question: Did the Presbyterian Church in its General Assembly 
held at Tulsa, Oklahoma, May 24-30, answer the deep-felt desire 
for progress in the Christian education of the people committed 
to its faith and discipline? 

Two facts need first to be brought to mind. The Presbyterian 
Church by denominational distinction is characterized by its spe- 
cial emphasis upon scholarship, evangelism, conservation and 
sound doctrine. By sound doctrine must be understood the con- 
viction, that at the center of any and all organizations there must 
be an accepted list of essential beliefs and practices. The other 
fact is that while we are in the throes of an unfortunate funda- 
mentalist-modernist controversy practically all Presbyterian 
“‘Christian’’ conflicts have raged round individual persons. This 
is the church of the argumentum ad hominem. Some of the hasty 
appraisals of this Assembly seem to have overlooked these facts. 

The election of a moderator is usually looked upon as indica- 
tive of what is to be the general trend of action of the Assembly. 
Dr. H. K. Walker, classed as a conservative, won this election. 
It would seem as if this were a happy omen because unhappy 
and profitless division was minimized, while his generosity of 
spirit and breadth of sympathy were successful in holding the 
participants to serious and constructive endeavor and expression. 
The careful reader of the minutes cannot but be impressed by 
this fact. 

The next item that claimed public attention was the now well- 
known Princeton Seminary matter. No less than five overtures, 
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three petitions and two protests came to the Assembly from seven 
Presbyteries, the Board of Directors of the Seminary, Alumni 
resident in the Orient, and about ten thousand ministers and 
elders throughout the Church. Ostensibly these documents pro- 
tested against the plan for the reorganization of the Seminary 
which would place it under the control of a new single board of 
liberal tendencies. The Assembly voted: ‘‘That the further con- 
sideration of said reports be postponed for one year, and that the 
Board of Directors of Princeton Seminary be and hereby is in- 
structed to proceed immediately to compose the differences at the 
Seminary and to make a full report on these instructions to the 
next General Assembly.’’ 

The real issue at stake—the careful observer will soon note— 
is not the question of one board or two but of conflicting per- 
sonalities. There is no hint of any desired change in funda- 
mental doctrines nor in the scholarly and evangelical character 
of the Seminary. Those interested in the proposed change all 
declare themselves conservative and above reproach in their 
loyalty to the Church and its ideals. What they want is a better 
spirit, absence of personal conflicts and a Christian Seminary 
where the professors can pray together and hear each other 
preach the gospel of Christ with edification and inspiration. 
Surely this is an ideal devoutly to be desired even in a pagan 
institution, let alone a Christian one. 

Doubtless the situation will be cleared up before the next Gen- 
eral Assembly, but we must still ask, what next? Will the em- 
phasis upon the present essential doctrines remain as rigid as 
before? Will the scientific spirit of open-mindedness, the com- 
plete adoption of the literary and historical method, and the 
liberty of prophecy temper the selection of and devotion to the 
‘‘essentials?’’ 

These issues attracted attention but what is known as the 
routine and daily grind of such meetings merit much more con- 
sideration. Mere mention only of some of these resolutions can 
be made: the new ‘‘Crusade with Christ’’ calling for emphasis 
upon Rally Day, Vocation Day, Young People’s Day, Responsi- 
bility of the Church for Students; Youth Evangelism; Educa- 
tion for Christian Citizenship; Age Group Programs and Special 
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Studies; Summer Bible Schools that are Christocentric; Graded 
Hymnals for Church use; Dignifying of the place of the Director 
of Religious Education; Training of Lay Leadership; Enlarge- 
ment of Student Loans; the call for forums on Music and 
Church Worship; Appointment of a committee to consider re- 
vision of the Book of Common Worship; the call to stand firm 
upon preservation of the Christian Home, Sabbath and Mar- 
riage; and resolutions in favor of World Peace and Prohibition. 

The references to world peace commended the Kellogg Pro- 
posals; encouraged the Board of Christian Education in its ef- 
forts to prepare an adequate educational program for the church 
in the interests of the will for peace, ‘‘that would interpret 
patriotism in terms consistent with devotion to the kingdom of 
God’’; and work for the substitution of reason for force, creative 
trust for destructive hate. The attitude towards temperance 
was clearly defined in a call issued to all political parties, ‘‘to 
include in their party programs declarations in support of the 
18th Amendment and all supporting Federal and State legisla- 
tion, and to nominate cundidates who are positively and openly 
committed to effective prohibition enforcement by their utter- 
ances, acts and records.’’ 

The question of church union came up when the Methodists, 
the Congregationalists and the Unitarians sent in suggestions for 
union with the Presbyterians. The latter two were rejected at 
once while the offer of the Methodists was referred to the Depart- 
ment of Church Cooperation and Union for conference and re- 
port to the next General Assembly. The Assembly in 1910 and 
again in 1918 had issued this same invitation in general terms 
and these were the first responses received. Evidently the As- 
sembly felt that there is more natural affinity with the Methodists 
and according to a recent issue of the Presbyterian Banner, ‘‘the 
time may come and may come soon, when this union will be con- 
summated.’’ The deliberate and thoughtful manner in which 
this matter was handled gives optimism for the future. 

If we were to single out what seems to be the most promising 
result of this Assembly it would be the prominence given to con- 
sideration of the religious and moral education of the youth of 
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the church, the determination to understand their problems, en- 
courage spiritual experience and lead them to unite themselves 
with the church. . 


Tue Baptist WorLD ALLIANCE 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
Dean of the Divinity School, University of Chicago 


I do not think that it is possible to make any general statement 
as to the Baptist World Alliance. The body is utterly without 
authority and is simply a series of public meetings where people 
get together and talk about common interests. I do not think 
that the question of freedom of teaching emerged. 

I said what I thought was true and some of my brethren said 
what they thought was true about Baptists. We did not alto- 
gether agree. Generally speaking, the Baptist Seminaries of the 
North are as free as the schools of a denomination can be without 
any official creed. The two great Baptist Seminaries of the 
South have very scholarly faculties, but theologically they are 
pretty conservative. 





The International Congresses for the History of Religions, 
interrupted by the war, are to be resumed. The Fifth Congress 
is to beheld in Lund, Sweden, from the 27th to the 29th (pos- 
sibly 30) of August, 1929, in the Lund University buildings. 

All denominational lectures and discussions are excluded. 
General meetings will be held, but the greater part of the work 
will be dealt with by special sections. The Organizing Com- 
mittee proposes for discussion two problems in particular which 
seem to them to be for various reasons of importance to-day: 
The Soul-Concept in the History of Religions ‘and Old Norse 
Religion. 

Correspondence regarding lectures and subjects for discus- 
sion should be addressed to the Hon. General Secretary of the 
Organizing Committee, Professor Martin P. Nilsson, Lund, Swe- 
den. A second circular, containing details of the organization, 
lectures, excursions, etc., will be issued in the spring of 1929. 
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NOTES 

Prof. Edwin E. Aubrey reports the establishment of the Eliza- 
beth Skinner Hubbard Fellowship for graduate study in re- 
ligion at Vassar College. It is an $800 fellowship given to 
Vassar by Mr. William Skinner, of New York, in memory of his 
sister, Vassar 780, who was a woman with deep religious and 
philanthropic interests. Mrs. Hubbard was the widow of the 
Rev. W. H. Hubbard, D.D., of Auburn, N. Y., and died in Feb- 
ruary, 1927. 


The Sisterhood of the (Jewish) Society of Concord of Syra- 
euse, N. Y., has established an annual prize in the Liberal Arts 
College of Syracuse University for highest proficiency in the 
Hebrew language, to be known as the Dr. Adolph Guttman 
Memorial Prize. Dr. Guttman was the Rabbi of the Society and 
taught Hebrew in the college. The prize was awarded for the 
first time at the Commencement of 1928. 


Prof. Henry T. Fowler of Brown University has recently 
sailed for Europe and is planning to visit Egypt, Palestine, and 


Iraq to examine the excavations at Ur. 


Prof. Julius Bixler of Smith College is spending a sabbatical 
year in study in Germany. 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation an- 
nounces the award of a fellowship for advanced study abroad 
for 1929 to Dr. Robert H. Pfeiffer, Associate Professor in Boston 
University School of Theology, Instructor in Semitic Languages, 
Harvard University, for the purpose of archeological excava- 
tions and investigations in Northern Mesopotamia. 


Mr. H. A. Sherman of the Religious Literature Department of 
Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons has recently prepared for use 
with departments of Biblical Instruction A Little Guide to Books 
Worth While, which is quite worthy of its name. It is a bibli- 
ography of Scribner’s publications of religious books, covering 
a wide range of subjects and scholarly in character. 
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REPORTS FROM THE STUDENT SUMMER 
CONFERENCES 


NORTHFIELD 


The Northfield Student Conference was a leisurely, cultured 
assembly, conducted by a committee concerned chiefly with help- 
ing the delegates towards ideas, ideals, and convictions which 
would eventuate in Christian character and a Christian social 
order. The interest groups included both the immediate prac- 
tical issues and the deeper philosophical matters. In these 
groups and in the public gatherings there seemed to be a domi- 
nating interest in fundamental issues, in religious belief and 
world viewpoints. The vesper hours were devoted to a consid- 
eration of various vocations, and the evening given to the min- 
istry was perhaps the best of all. H. T. 8S. 


EAGLES MERE 


For the third successive year the student Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations of the Middle Atlantic 
States, with an attendance of about four hundred and eighty, 
representing more than eighty colleges and universities, met in 
joint conference, at Eagles Mere, Pennsylvania. As before, the 
conference met without racial discrimination, including delegates 
from Howard, Morgan, Lincoln, Stover and West Virginia Col- 
legiate Institute, and a representative body of foreign students. 

While the names of Sherwood Eddy, Arthur Rugh, Jack Darr, 
Leslie Blanchard and Samuel McCrea Cavert are familiar in 
conference circles, the use of speakers and the development of 
interests marked an improvement over previous years. Speak- 
ers remained for participation in the conference, making it more 
than a meeting of students to hear distinguished men. 

The topics presented through platform and interest group dis- 
cussions classified as: 1. The individual student seeking a Chris- 
tian solution of his personal problems; (1) in the community; 
and (2) in the affairs of the world. 

An innovation helping the transition of interests was the in- 
troduction of days of retreat, free for meditation or informal 
and spontaneous group thinking, on the fourth and eighth days 
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of the conference. Participation was general and genuine. 
Freedom to correlate thoughts, to pursue stray remarks of lead- 
ers and to enjoy without time restraint a day in the wooded 
mountains meant an experience of ‘‘discovery’’ for many. A 
frequently repeated student comment was, ‘‘They made us 
think. ’’ 

The group which selected prayer as its theme for criticism 
and investigation became a dynamic force in the whole confer- 
ence, assisting other students with plans for the retreat days, 
conducting the hours of morning watch and in many ways mak- 
ing their faith felt. 

Whatever the disadvantages of a joint conference, it gives un- 
usual opportunity for the realization of the fine interests of 
mutual concern to men and women students. To many it reveals 
for the first time the possibility of social intercourse based upon 
intellectual and spiritual values, and to others it gives a chance 
for cooperation in work which may be but has not been at- 
tempted often upon the campus. K. C. F. 


HOLuuIstTER 


It has been my high privilege to have a slight part in the lead- 
ership of the Hollister Conference for the past five years. These 
conferences have made a lasting contribution to my religious ex- 
perience. The last two years in which the joint Y. M. and Y. W. 
conference has been tried have demonstrated beyond doubt the 
value of the co-educational conference. This past year in the 
leadership of Van Dusen and Rugh and Kirby Page we had a 
vivid illustration of the intellectual and emotional and practical 
phases of our Christian faith. The leadership was of high order 
and the student body was of the finest type. No thoughtful 
university man or woman will ever go to such a conference with- 
out its leaving a fine and definite impress upon the life. Hollis- 
ter is beautiful in its natural setting and inspiring beyond words 
in the background of the hundreds of choice men and women 
that down the years have received new vision and hope and faith 
and inspiration in the conferences that have been held there. 

L. H. W. 
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BLuE RIDGE 


Without any sort of qualification, it may be said that as good 
publicity as any student conference has enjoyed during the sum- 
mer was given to the Blue Ridge Conference meeting at Lee Hall 
in June. For a period of eight months the secretaries in charge 
of the conference literally bombarded their constituency with 
printed matter and multigraphed copy, the most of which was 
unusually attractive. 

Moreover, the line of advertising was supported by a substan- 
tial program of a very impressive character. The theme was 
almost mystical in its spiritual appeal—‘‘God in Personal Ex- 
perience,’’ and it may be said that those who appeared on the 
program in the different capacities they served, gave evidence of 
being under the spell of the high theme employed. 

The spirit of fellowship at Blue Ridge was of a quality that 
has perhaps never been surpassed. Speakers and lecturers and 
students seemed to be welded into a unity of experience that was 
deeply satisfying. The platform addresses contained a note of 
intimate appeal that usually drew from the students earnest 
questions and prolonged discussion. The forum periods pre- 
sented many aspects of religious truth for dissection and debate. 
Report had it that the smaller groups meeting for intensive 
study of various subjects were usually alive with intelligent 
interests. 

Thus the program builders received their reward for the 
painstaking and prolonged labor spent in preparation for the 
conference. Too high praise cannot be accorded them for the 
insight and discrimination with which they planned the various 
events and selected the personnel. 

A novel feature of unusual merit was the grouping together 
of college professors and ministers in an earnest consideration of 
all the problems of counselling students in regard to life prob- 
lems. President Chase, of the University of North Carolina, 
deemed it worthy his time and effort to act as head of this in- 
quiring group. Experiment, though it was, the results achieved 
by this section of the Conference will doubtless add a distinct 
contribution to the whole problem of the students’ religious life 


and experience. 
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The only disappointment of considerable magnitude in the 
conference was the small attendance. The number of registered 
delegates was considered a poor return upon the splendid invest- 
ment in publicity and program building. Many reasons were 
thought of as explaining this lack of numerical strength. At- 
tendance upon summer schools, necessary employment, interest 
in other Young People’s Conferences, and last but not least, en- 
tanglement with the R. O. T. C., were some of the things that 
manifestly interfered with the success of the 1928 Conference 
from the standpoint of attendance. 

With high courage, nevertheless, and new skill born of experi- 
ence in management, the secretaries and Regional Council are 
facing the future with every expectation of building a confer- 
ence for 1929 that will surpass all others in vital interest and 
significance. J. M. C. 





LAKE GENEVA 


It was my first trip to Geneva, but I hope not my last. There 
is a spirit about the place which is captivating and inspirational. 
Most of us have seen groups of students under other influences, 
but Geneva seems to catch their spiritual imagination at once, 
and they are different. 

This year’s group was made up of students from the smaller 
colleges more than from the large universities, though there 
were some great delegations from Illinois, Ohio, and so on. The 
delegations had a large number of younger boys; Seniors and 
Juniors did not seem to be there in as large nubers as I had 
expected, which might indicate that a great deal of the leader- 
ship in Christian work of the campus is in the hands of this 
group. 

From the Conference it seemed to me every fellow must have 
carried away a portion of the very mind and soul of Bruce 
Curry, so largely and unselfishly and wisely did he give himself 
in his Bible hour. It was most encouraging to see them come 
day after day to hear him interpret to them the Bible in terms 
of their interests. He made the Book live, and many of them 
went home determined to live the Jesus-Way as never before. 

The next greatest encouraging part from the view of a 
University Pastor was their interest in the Church Discussion 
groups. These groups drew as many fellows as any of the other 
interest groups. Platitudes and false notions were given slight 
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attention. They sought truth, and I am sure their Church lives 
will be better for their experience. 

Some were disappointed at the number in attendance; some 
missed a strong platform leader to make the whole Conference 
a unity; but all found inspiration and help during their days in 
camp. C. R. D. 





MEETING OF THE UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE 


The University Committee of the Council met on September 
24, in New York in the office of the Baptist Board of Education. 
The return of Dr. O. D. Foster, greatly improved in health after 
a sojourn of several months in Europe, was a cause of great re- 
joicing. 

Reports were made of changes and present conditions in the 
several university centers where inter-denominational work is 
being carried on. At the University of Montana, Rev. Wm. L. 
Young has accepted the Directorship of a new School of Relig- 
ion, and his former position as inter-denominational university 
pastor has been taken by Rev. Jesse Bunch, recently a Methodist 
Episcopal District Superintendent in the Helena area. At East 
Lansing, Mich., Mr. Bennett Weaver has resigned to engage in 
graduate study at the University of Michigan, and Rev. Norman 
W. Kunkel has been selected as his successor. Rev. J. Paul 
Williams, recently on the staff of Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
is the new worker at the Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

A request was received from President Davis, of Alfred Uni- 
versity, asking for help in the organization of an inter-denomi- 
national pastorate at the school, and Dr. Foster was requested 
to survey the situation. 

The Committee approved the continuance of Dr. Foster’s re- 
lationship to the American Association on Religion, a national 
organization of Catholics, Jews and Protestants, concerned with 
the cooperative promotion of equal opportunities and privileges 
for religious work in university centers. 

Appointments were made to represent the Committee in any 
service which may be rendered in connection with next sum- 
mer’s student conferences as follows: Northfield, Mr. Stock; 
Eagles Mere, Mrs. Foster and Mr. Glenn; Estes Park, Mr. Todd; 
Lake Geneva, Dr. Lampe, and Hollister, Dr. Foster. 

The next meeting of the Committee will immediately precede 
the annual meeting of the Council at Chattanooga in January. 
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THE HANDBOOK OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


The attention of readers of CHRIsTIAN EpucaTIon is called to 
the numerous changes in college personnel reported in this issue 
in the ‘‘Here and There’’ section, and it is suggested that it may 
be found helpful to enter these in the Handbook of Christian 
Education (May, 1928), bringing it up to date. 

The Handbook has received a very cordial reception and we 
hope that it will be found more and more serviceable as the year’s 
work develops. We have still a generous supply of the books on 
hand and shall be glad to fill orders as required. Please men- 
tion the Handbook to your friends who are interested in educa- 
tional work. The following excerpts from letters received dur- 
ing the summer evidence the value set upon it by workers in 
different parts of the vineyard: 


A Board Secretary: I want to take this first moment to tell you how 
wonderfully interesting and informing the Handbook is. I shall use it 
on my desk constantly as a reference book. There are an unusual 
number of most important facts gathered that are constantly being 
sought at various places and in various publications. I feel sure that 
anyone who looks into this issue will become a subscriber to CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. 

A Unwersity Pastor: The Handbook for 1928 has just recently been 
received, and is a most valuable collection of material. 

An Editorial Secretary: I have found the Handbook of very real in- 
terest. It answers questions that we have had to look up in catalogues 
and lists almost every day. I shall be glad to call attention to it in 
the October issue of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 

A College President: The May number of CHRISTIAN EDUCATION is a 
very, very interesting and fine volume, indeed. I want to compliment 
and congratulate you. 

A President Emeritus: The May number of CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, 
the Handbook for 1928, is just here, and I cannot keep from sending 
you a word of appreciation. It is the most complete compendium of 
information on the educational institutions and agencies of the churches 
I have seen—just the information I have often wished I had. 

A Methodist Bishop: I have just examined the new Handbook and 
take this opportunity of congratulating you on this excellent piece of 
work. There is a vast amount of exceedingly valuable information con- 
tained in this volume. It represents a large amount of labor. I am 
sure you have placed the whole educational world under obligations to 
you. Congratulations! 
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THE WORKER’S BOOKSHELF 


Common Sense in Education—Bernard I. Bell. William Mor- 
row and Company, New York. $2.50. 

President Bell’s book has a number of striking characteristics. 
In the first place, it is written in his characteristically lucid style 
and is most readable. The contents of the book carry out the 
promise of the title in that he has put into it a great deal of 
‘‘eommon sense.’’ He undertakes to answer such questions as 
‘What is Education?’’ ‘‘The Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Publie School and Private School,’’ ‘‘What is Needed for Edu- 
cation in Religion and for Citizenship?’’ ‘‘What Are the Quali- 
fications of the Real Teacher?’’ The book compasses the entire 
field of education, beginning with the hungers and periods of 
development of the child and discussing the characteristics of 
the modern college as it is and as it may be. It is a decided 
contribution to our growing literature on vital problems of 
education.—R. L. K. 


Small Colleges and Teacher Training—Jacob G. Meyer. The 


Publie School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill. $1.50. 

Dr. Meyer, Dean of Manchester College (Indiana), who assem- 
bled his data largely through the office of the Council-Associa- 
tion, has now published his thesis on the professional distribu- 
tion of college graduates, or that part of it on teachers, which 
was accepted by New York University as a partial fulfillment 
of the requirement for the Ph.D. degree. The book gives the 
facts bearing upon the actual service of the colleges in training 
teachers especially for secondary schools, as furnished by more 
than 150 liberal arts colleges. The data are well organized and 
instructive, and the book is one of value to readers of CHRISTIAN 
Epucation.—R. L. K. 

*« * cd as cd 

Survey of Service, Disciples of Christ—Christian Board of 
Publication, St. Louis, Mo. 723 pages. $2.50. . 

This attractive volume has been produced under the editorial 
supervision of a Commission for the Direction of Surveys author- 
ized by the International Convention of the Disciples of Christ. 
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Six commissioners were chosen, each representing one of the 
brotherhood’s great interests: The International Convention, the 
United Missionary Society, the Board of Education, the Board of 
Temperance and Social Welfare, the Association for the Promo- 
tion of Christian Unity, and the State Missionary Societies. To 
this list were added twelve other specialists, including experts in 
the technique of surveys. This harnessed much information, 
ability, technical skill and consecration to the completion of a 
much needed work. The study has been in progress for several 
years and the added value has justified the postponement of its 
publication. 

The book is divided into forty-six chapters, covering in detail 
all the varied interests of the great communion of one and one- 
half million souls in many lands. After a brief but meaty history 
of the brotherhood, the well organized surveys succeed each other, 
covering their entire program—Home Work, Church Erection, 
Evangelism, European Americans, Oriental Americans, French 
Churches, Mexican Americans, American Indians, Highland 
Schools, American Negroes, Religious Education, Student Pas- 
tors, Bible Chairs, Missionary Education, Children’s Homes, 
Homes for the Aged, Hospitals and Benevolences. The foreign 
surveys cover the work in Japan, China, Tibet, India, the 
Philippines, Mexico, South America, Porto Rico, Jamaica, 
Africa, along with a splendid study of the School of Missions. 

The chapters devoted to the Board of Education and its 
affiliated institutions are especially strong. Surveys of colleges 
and schools of religion are included. 

The volume is full of telling illustrations and illuminating 
tables, all of which help visualize the marvelous progress made 
in the respective fields. The book is written in good style and 
has excellent physical form. It will render a most valuable ser- 
vice to other communions as well as to the Disciples brotherhood. 
Every member of the Disciples Church should study it. The 
surveys have the double value of having been made objectively 
and introspectively, thus carrying the authority of fact as well 
as the sympathy of interest. This monumental work is another 
example of the leadership of the Disciples of Christ to be emu- 
lated by other churches.—0O. D. F. 
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HERE AND THERE 


Dr. H. H. Sherman, formerly Associate Secretary of the Board 
of Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has 
been elected General Secretary to succeed the late Dr. Stonewall 
Anderson. 

Dr. Albert E. Kirk has resigned the Presidency of Southwest- 
ern College (Kansas) to accept the position of Secretary of the 
Division of Educational Institutions of the Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago. Dr. A. W. Harris, 
formerly Secretary of Educational Policies, has retired and the 
New York office of the Methodist Board has been closed. 

The Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church an- 
nounces the election to its staff of secretaries, Miss Mildred E. 
Winston, of Sunbury, Pa. Miss Winston holds a degree from 
Susquehanna, a United Lutheran College in Pennsylvania. In 
June, 1928, she received the degree of Bachelor of Religious 
Education from the Biblical Seminary in New York and the 
degree of Master of Arts from New York University. 

Miss Winston will take up the work previously done by Miss 
Mathilde Peper who, in April, 1928, resigned to become Dean of 
Women at Carthage College, a United Lutheran College in 
Illinois. 

Miss Winston will be associated with Dr. Mary E. Markley 
who, in the summer of 1919, began the work of the Department 
for Women Students. It will be remembered that the United 
Lutheran was the first Board of Education to develop work 
among women students. All contacts with the women students 
of the Church head up in this department. 

Dr. Grant Filler, former Dean of Dickinson College, has been 
chosen to succeed President James H. Morgan, who resigned last 
June. 

President O. D. Harmon, of Transylvania College (Kentucky), 
has resigned. 

Four colleges in Ohio have lost their administrators in recent 
months: Ohio Wesleyan University, Ohio Northern University, 
Rio Grande College and Wilmington College, the latter two by 
death of the president. 
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Following the resignation of President Max Mason from the 
University of Chicago to accept a position with the General Edu- 
eation Board in New York, Dr. F. C. Woodward has been ap- 
pointed Acting President. 

President E. W. Emery, formerly of York College (Nebraska), 
has accepted the Presidency of the University of Omaha. 

Following the resignation of Miss Bertha Barber, for twenty- 
four years Principal of Jennings Seminary (IIll.), Miss Abbie 
Probasco, who has been Executive Secretary of Gooding College 
(Idaho), was appointed in her place. 

Mr. W. A. Perry, formerly Principal of St. Alban’s School 
(Georgia), has accepted a similar position with the Waverly 
School (S. C.). 

To those who are watching with interest Dr. Meiklejohn’s 
experiment at the University of Wisconsin, the typewritten bul- 
letin descriptive of the first year of the College contains much 
that is illuminating. It shows how things are done and the 
results and reactions in so far as they can be judged at this early 
date. The students have also published a booklet entitled, The 
First Year of the Experimental College, giving an account of 
their interests and achievements during this period, a somewhat 
unusual record for a freshman class. The sophomore year is to 
be devoted to American civilization. 

Dr. Kelly is spending the early part of the fall in a study of 
the colleges with Episcopal affiliation, and also a study of Deni- 
son University. 

It is believed that the sales of The Effective College have now 
passed the record of all other unsubsidized college studies. The 
demand for the book is still very lively. There have been many 
favorable reviews and frequent cordial references to it in gen- 
eral correspondence. 

The preliminary survey of the institutions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (South) has been completed under 
the supervision of Mr. B. Warren Brown, and displays character- 
istie excellence both from the educational and the sociological 
standpoint. The survey claimed the attention of the Presby- 
terian College Association in annual session at Montreat, N. C., 
during the summer. 
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Dr. Clarence W. Greene, for five years president of Albany 
College, Albany, Oregon, has taken up his duties as president of 
Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa. Dr. Greene succeeds Dr. 
Howard McDonald, who died in July, 1927. 

Dr. Greene received his academic training from Michigan 
State Normal College and the University of Michigan. He was 
granted the Master of Arts degree from the latter institution in 
1905 and the Doctor of Philosophy degree in 1912. From 1904 
to 1916, Dr. Greene was professor of physics at Albion College. 
After holding the position of president of Hedding College for 
two years, he studied college administration at Columbia Univer- 
sity for a year, going from there to the presidency of Albany 
College. 

The officers of the Association of Teachers of Religion for 
1928-29, which held its tenth annual meeting at the Chicago 
Divinity School in June, are: President, J. F. Balzer, North- 
field, Minn.; Vice-President, E. E. Domm, Naperville, IIL; 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. D. Buchanan, Monmouth, Ill.; Addi- 
tional Members of the Executive Committee, H. S. Dimoch, Y. 
M. C. A. College, Chicago, and J. M. Artman, Chicago. 

Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education, 
has resigned to accept the Presidency of the University of 
Florida at Gainesville. 

Dr. Robert S. Shaw has been elected President of the Michi- 
gan State College, succeeding Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield. 

Dr. Charles L. O’Donnell has been chosen to succeed the Rev- 
erend Matthew J. Walsh as President of the University of Notre 
Dame. 

Dr. Benjamin T. Marshall has resigned from the Presidency 
of the Connecticut College for Women. 

Dr. H. G. Bennett has accepted the Presidency of the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College following the resig- 
nation of Dr. Bradford L. Knapp, who resigned to become 
President of Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Dr. George Colvin, President of the University of Louisville, 
died on July 23rd. 

Dr. J. L. Beeson, Dean of the College of Arts and Science at 
the Georgia State College for Women, was recently elected 
President of this institution. 
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